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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE.* 


Tne condition and prospects of agricuiture in 
the South, suggests some important subjects for 
consideration, which we shall endeavor briefly to 
discuss. We make no apologies for stating this 
determination to our readers. They are all, too 
generally interested in the subject to make any 
apologies necessary ; and the irrelevancy of such 
a discussion in a periodical professedly devoted to 
the arts and genera! literature, exists only in ap- 


tance wherever the art itself is properly practised. 
It will assert itself, and grow into an authority, 
whenever its professors shall become properly 
aware of its great and primary value, in affecting 
the condition of the human family, and conserving 
the social harmonies, and promoting and sustain- 
ing the moral basis. Proportioned to its real impor- 
tance, when this is once fairly understood, will be 
the degree of thought which is expendéd upon it; 




























pearance. Mechanics and commerce, the profes- 
sions and the sciences, may each have their liter- 
ature ; all more or less inseparable from the great 
family of which that head consists. The literature 
of agriculture, in turn, will rise into due impor- 


and that thought will at length find its utterance 
in the form of literature, which sisall be equally 
permanent with, and worthy of, its object. Such 
has been the case before with other nations. { 
Such, we trust, is about to become the case with 





* Anniversary Oration of the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, by Gen. James H. Hammond ; 
read before the Society at their anneal meeting in the hall of the House of Representatives, Columbia, 1841. 

t Indeed, not to speak of what has been going on-in our own time, the literature of ancient agriculture is 
rather copious. Among the Carthagenians, a limb from the yreat parent stock of E sy Pls the study as well as the 
practice of agriculture, was carried to a very high degree of perfection. Mago, one ol their most famous gencrals, 
wrote no less than twenty-eight books on agricultural topics alone; which were held in such high esteem by 
their conquerors, the Romans, as to be transiated into Latin under a decree of the Senate. But the Romans had 
their own writers also, who, in turm, became authorities for other nations. The most distinguished of these were 
Varro, Pliny, Cato the Censor, and Virgil. The Georgics of the latter will be always read for their poetry, even 
though we should not be prepared to adopt exactly the agricultural and pastoral precepts which they teach. 
Among the Greeks, Hesiod; assamed to be acontemporary of Homer, and supposed to be one of the oldest writers 
extant, has also embodied in verse the agricnitural knowledge of his time and nation. ‘This knowledge was 
pion of the most venerable character,—the experience of the successive ages from the days of Noah, derived 

y the Grodks from that early intercourse with the Egyptians which afforded them so vast a proportion of their 
knowledge in religion and the physical sciences. Theophrastus and Xenophon were also Grecian writers on 
husbandry, but unhappily for the literature of agriculture, if not its practice, their writings are no longer in 
existence. The arts of agriculture, after long intervals consumed in violence and blood, followed the footsteps 
of Carthagenian and Roman conquest into Iberia and Gaul, and were transmitted thence, in process of time, to 
Britain, through the medium of the Norman invasion. The Saxon boor received his first valuable lessons in 
tillage while in the condition of the slave, (without having any of the securities of one,) at the point of the 
sword, from the fierce Angevin Barons; to them, under a bondage, which, if more severe, was not quite so 
protracted as that of the Jews in Egypt, he was indebted for the only really valuable portions of his knowledye 
in this venerable and necessary art. Succumbing to the superior intellect and the heavy sway of his conqueror, 
he at length became equal in knowledge with his master, and then deserved, and so obtained his enfranchisement. 
[t is curious to observe that the Britains, from the time of the Roman to that of the Norman conquest~a lapse of 
more than six hundred years—made little or no progress in the tillage of the earth. ‘Their Roman masters could 
at that time teach them no other arts than those of war Such would not have been the case had their conquest 
been effected in the time of the elder Cato—in the first manly ages of the Republic—when the people, and not 
foreign mercenaries, were the soldiery—while they yet maintained those primitive vittues which made them 
famous, and before they had learned, under the enervating influences by which they were prostituted, to look 
almost entirely to the conquered provinces for the grain which pacified the hungry mouths of their tumultuous rabble. 
Overcome by the arms of the Cesars, the dominion of the conqueror brought to the conquered little else than chains 
and stripes, and the knowledge of taxation. But, following in the steps of Norman invasion, vast numbers of 
husbandmen crossed the seas, and by gradual means, introduced into the conquered country those arts which,by a 
like process, had been rendered fruitful in their own. ‘The improvement of the Saxon was not so rapid as it 
might have been had he been less stubborn and intractable. It is he misfortune, even of magnanimous conquest, 
to awaken the suspicions and sleepless jealousies of the inferior people. The wilful and mulish resolution to 
— rather than improve, on the part of sucha people, is sadly illustrated in the fortunes of our own aborigines. 

ut, after a few reigns, and when their Herewards and Athelstanes were no more, the Saxons and their invaders 
amalgamated ; and then, we are told, the British nation possessed their own agricultural writings, some of which 
were of such value that, according to respectable modern anthorities, they would bear republication, with advan- 
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ourown. Itis high time; for itisa lamentable 

truth, that up to this period, while we have been 

a nation of planters, we have had very few agri- 

culturists. Nothing, indeed, could be more wretch- 

ed and slovenly than the culture of our southern 

country, as it has been practised very generally 

heretofore, and as it is but too much practised 

now. Left to the uninformed and reckless ;— 

committed to poor adventurers, who, themselves, 
knew little, and had every thing to learn,—in 

most cases from the very slaves who were entrus- 
ted to their control,—the wealthy proprietor, look- 
ed, with indifferent, if not scornful eyes, upon the 
noble profession—disparaged in his esteem—to 
which he owed his income. It is only of late 
days, and under the pressure of troubles, disasters, 
debts—the prospect of poverty,—the presence of 
necessity—that the proprietor of the soil, has ta- 
ken the matter into hisown hands. We sce, with 
singular satisfaction, such men as Gen. McDuffie 
and the author of the very able and excellent ora- 
tion before us, addressing themselves to their new 
tasks with a manly and becoming energy. We 
speak, in this place, chiefly for Carolina. We are 
not prepared to dwell npon the progress of agri- 
cultural industry and improvement in our sisters 
of Georgia, Alabama and beyond ;—though we are 
glad to know that there is a proper stir among the 
people, there, as with us—among the leading and 
intellectual men,—which we are sure must bring 
about that improvement in the popular knowledge 
and industry, the dawn of which we are persua- 
ded that we look on here. It needs but a bold and 
honorable beginning. Let it once fairly be un- 
derstood that planting isa better business than 
politics,—equally honorable, if less likely to bring 
about notoricty—and we shall soon sce such pro- 
gress in this noble art as shall convince the most 
sceptical that, whatever may be the fate of our 
staples, the true means of success and successful 
agriculture, lie infinitely decper, and are secured 
to us under a better guaranty than is ever found 
i connection with the fate of any one planting 
commodity. 

Of the agriculiural history of the South, we 
have no reason to boast. The remarks which 
arise to our minds froma consideration of what 
nas been done in South Carolina, will apply, with 
little qualification, to our sister States. In truth 
we have done nothing. With a soil the most fer- 
tile at the beginning;—with a climate the most fa- 
vorable,—we are not prosperous. Our history, 
to the time of the Revolution, was one of con 
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stant tumults, discontents and wars. A trans- 
planted people is almost always a restless people. 
Our ancestors were something more. They were 
a martial people. Colonizing the new countries, 
at a season, when the fierce military spirit engen- 
dered by the conflicts between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads was still possessed of a tenacious vi- 
tality in the popular mind; and, themselves, in 
most cases, having shared in those conflicts,—they 
naturally brought the same spirit with them to 
the new countries. They gave to this spirit a wi- 
der and deeper cultivation than they bestowed up- 
on the soil. ‘iheir petty strifes and protracted 
disputes—the strong taint of political prejudices 
and practices, which they brought with them 
from Europe, and which kept them in constant 
commotion—were naturally unfavorable, as well 
to tillage, as to every sort of methodical industry. 
An excitable people needs severe drilling before 
it will address itself to the tasks of patient indus- 
try. Thus, we find the early colonists, even 
when, under the force of necessity, they address- 
ed themselves to labor, preferring stock husband- 
ry to tillage. Hunting was somewhat more kin- 
dred to the one occupation than the other, and 
they readily recognized other arguments which 
seemed in some sort to justify their choice of oc- 
cupation. The lords Proprietors told them em- 
phatically, ‘‘ we want planters not graziers,’’ and 
refused to send them any more supplies of stock 
cattle. They answered,—“ our tillage is insecure. 
We are surrounded by tribes of hostile Indians, 
the Stono, the Savannah, the Westo and the Ye- 
massee ;—who hang around our settlements like 
so many vultures, seeking what they shall devour. 
They wait only forthe time of harvest that they 
may commence with profit the work of plunder 
and invasion. We gather our grain with one 
hand, and in the other carry the weapon which is 
to defend us in the labor. As graziers we are 
more secure. The cattle need but little food that 
we can supply. The immense ranges of swamp 
and forest readily yield them sustenance. On the 
approach of an enemy, they can be driven into 
places of security, where it iseasy to defend them. 
But our fields and harvests, at such a period, must 
be abandoned. How can you expect us to culti- 
vate fields which a Barbarian enemy will reap ?”’ 
Such is the argument offered by the Historian. 
It is plausible, but not exactly true. The truth 
is that the pastoral life more nearly resembled that 
of the hunter and warrior which the early colo- 
nists preferred to be. It was more congenial than 





tage, and to the benefit of the farmer, in our own day. We need go no farther in this summary. Enough that 
the moderns have not only their prose but their poetic argricultural literature; and when,we consider the literature 
of the clhaseand the angle,1s immediately related to the family,it will be admitted that the literature of the art 1s sufli- 
ciently copious and valuable. We trust it is sufficiently made out, even by a summary which docs not include 


one twenticth of the naines of its rrefe sors, 
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the toils of that patient industry which was de- 
manded by agriculture ; and we are told nothing, 
in thisconnection, of the continual provocations 
offered by the whites to their Indian neighbors ; 
of their fermenting war, in order to make captives, 
who were to be sold to the West Indies for slaves. 
The whole tribe of the Stono was disposed of in 
this manner. Nothing is said, at the same time, 
of their rank commerce with the English Pirates ; 
in which commerce according to some accounts, 
the whole colony, with few exceptions, was at one 
time engaged. The lords Proprietors knew the 
secret as well as the graziers, and hence their re- 
fusal to supply stocks; and hence ultimately the 
revolution which restored the charter to the 
Crown. 

But the result, finally, was, as we have already 
stated. Nothing was done. The moraland sovial 
character of the settlers was unfavorable to tillage. 
There was no agricultural improvement or it was 
painfully slow. To this day we plant corn, with 
scarcely any improvement or change of plan, from 
that of the Indians from whom we took the first 
lesson. That our ancestors, in that early day, 
should have done nothing, should perhaps be no 
subject of wonder, and the reproach in their case 
would be idle. But that we should continue to do 
nothing, is a very different affair. Since their day 
we have been carrying on a most destructive sys- 
tem of staple cultivation ; which, just sufficiently 
productive at first, to beguile the labor of our 
whole people into this one channel, is likely to 
ruin us at last. This must be the effect, in most 
cases, of the prosecution—even if for a time suc- 
cessful—of any single interest, by which we are 
led to disregard, or neglect, all those slower but 
surer sources of prosperity which can only arise 
to a nation from the growth of a variety of pro- 
ductions ;—of all the productions, in short, which 
can possibly be raised upon the soil. On this par- 
ticular head,—should a truth so seemingly obvious 
need any illustration,—we quote the language of 
General McDuffie, who expresses himself here 
with his usual force and sagacity. We quote from 
his anniversary oration before the South Carolina 
Society, delivered in 1840. He says :—“ The 
greatest, most prevailing, and most pernicious of 
all the practices which distinguish and deform the 
agriculture of this, and the other cotton planting 
States, is the almost exelusive direction of the 
whole available labor of the plantation to the pro- 
duction of our great market staple, and the conse- 
quent neglect of all the other commodities which 
the soil is capable of producing or sustaining, and 
which are essential to supply the wants of the es- 
tablishment. Noscheme of reform or improve- 
ment can produce any great and salutary results, 
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which does not lay the axe to the root of this radi 
cal vice in our husbandry.” 

This is the first great truth, to learn which 
must be the initial lesson for the planter in these 
times of pressure ; and the next is like unto it! 
We quote from the oration of General Hammond : 
‘*A good planter is eminently a man of action. 
In fact, at the bottom of all success, lies energy. 
Without this, no degree of knowledge—no skill— 
no capital—no fertility of soil—no beneficent dis- 
pensations of the seasons—can ensure it.”’ 

Now, it so happens, that these two first essential 
and grand particulars, are the very two in which 
the Southern planter has hitherto shown himself 
most wantingand neglectful. Our energy is apt 
to show itself in words, rather than in actions— 
to expend itself in air, rather than labor. The 
mere quality, compounded of thought and blood, 
in very equal proportion, which we call energy, is 
certainly not wanting to our moral constitution as 
a people, but we have but two often displayed it 
in the wrong direction, and have shown ourselves 
much more skilful in the making of Presidents 
than either peas or potatoes. We are not so 
sure, either, that the former vocation has been 
much more dignified than the latter. Jt is sutely 
less productive, and, according to the signs of the 
times at present, our civilization begins to suspect 
that it is also less honorable. We are now begin- 
ning every where to admit the humiliating fact, 
that, hitherto, we have employed but little thought 
and calculation in our tillage of the soil. Even 
the introduction of our famous successive staples, 
indigo, tobacco, rice and cotton,—was, in fact, 
nothing more tnan a succession of happy acci- 
dents. They did not spring from our deliberate 
design, our penetrating invention, our industry, 
orour enterprise Two of these objects of cul- 
ture have been already abandoned. The fate of a 
third, and the greatest, so far as we are interested: 
now hangs doubtfully in the balance. Shall the 
culture of cotton be abandoned also? How long 
shall we be able to continue its production with 
prices ranging from 5 to 8 cents? And how 
long, at any price, can we continue to raise it in 
competition with the unexhausted, and seemingly 
inexhaustible, regions of the great South-west? 
These are the vital questions which now press 
heavily on the popular mind in Carolina. They 
are answered, if they can be answered at all, by 
the comprehensive extract which follows from the 
oration of General Hammond. We commend 
this quotation to the calm consideration of the re- 
flective reader : 

“ The extraordinary progress of the growth of cotton 
has, it is well known, occasioned a series of calcula- 


tions, at various periods, from the time of the invention 
of the saw-gin, to prove that it must soon shoot fay 
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ahead of the consumption, and that competition would 
in a short time confine its culture to a few favored spots. 
Contrary, however, to all reasonable expectation, con- 
sumption has advanced with the same wonderful pace 
as production; and relying on the frequent failure of 
past predictions, many are even yet sanguine that it will 
continue to do so tor a long period to come. I very 
such fear that they are at last mistaken—that what has 
been prophecy for such atime, is shortly to be fact ; and 
that the present depression of the cotton market is nei- 
ther accidental nor temporary, but the result of natural 
causes, and likely to be permanent. 

“The rapid increase of consumption has been owing 
to causes which can be explained, and to which limits 
may be assigned. A spirit of improvement in machin- 
ery for manufacturing it had sprung up in England, 
some twenty years halos cotton began to be cultivated 
in this country. The Hand-Frame, Cylinder Cards, 
Woof and Waip machine, Spinning Jenney, and Power 
Joong, followed each other in quick succession, and 
Watt soon taught the whole to move by steam. The 
quality of goods was in consequence very much im- 
proved, aot prices also reduced, so as to recommend 
them at once to all classes of consumers. The raw ma- 
terial then furnished,as might be supposed, fell far short 
of the augmented demand, and production was in turn 
yastly stimulated. The supply increased fromm America 
with great rapidity after Whitney's gin came into gen- 
eral use, but new inventions in machinery continued, 
and as eventhe home market had not yet been overflow- 
ed, and the demand still kept ahead of tt, until the gen- 
eral pacification of Europe and the world, opened fresh 
markets to this new. em of goods, which could never 
apparently be stocked. Peace, also, made money abun- 
dant. New and immense investments were made in 
manufactories, and cotton mills arose all over England. 
It was of no small consequence to the result that Eng- 
land was the seat of this great manufacturing revolu- 
tion. Her incalculable wealth, her great naval superi- 
ty, and her vast territorial possessions scattered over ev- 
ery quarter of the globe, gave her the command of a 
commerce unknown before in the annals of the world. 
And during a period of profound peace, longer than 
mankind have enjoyed since the death of the elder An- 
tonine—and happily not yet terminated—this great na- 
tion has devoted herself to almost the sole purpose of 
opening new markets and filling them with cotton goods, 
To all these circumstances is owing the rapid stride of 
consumption, which has thus far out-stripped all caleu- 
lation. But these causes have run their cycle; their 
utmost effects have been fully felt; all the markets now 
accessible to cotton manufactures are kept, not onl 
stocked but glutted; and although peace should conti- 
nue; and improvements in machinery go on; and the 
power of England still remain unbroken, none of which, 
to say the least, are certain, it is impossible for con- 
sumption to ingrease’ in any thing like the ratio it bas 
hitherto done. 

“That it will increase to some extent in every given 
series of years, is perhaps certain. I believe that cot- 
ton goods must undoubtedly drive linen from the almost 
entire monopoly which it yet enjoys in the domestic 
uses of the continent; that they have, sooner or later, 
10 clothe the naked barbarians of Africa, as well as the 
silk-robed myriads of the Chinese empire: to ascend 
the Euphrates ; to hreak more effectually through the 
barriers of the Bosphorus, and penetrate to ail the na- 
tions of the Black Sea, the Vola and the Ohe; while 
every birth ina large portion of the old world, and in 
the remotest civilized corner of the new, creates a fresh 
demand. But all this must be the work of time. Pop- 
ular prejudices must be broken down; the policy and 
the agriculture of nations now devoted to growing rival 
commodities must be revolutionized, and manufactures 
uust spring up and gain the ascendency where poverty 
and ignorance and despotism now flourish. Years, per- 
haps centuries, must elapse before al] this can be ac- 
complished; and peace and commerce must, for all the 
time, hold the world subject to their benignant influ- 
ence. 

“It might be thought that the great increase in the 
sales of raw cotton during the last year (1840) argues an 
equal increase of consumption. Butit must be rember- 
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ed that the sales of 1838 were nearly equal to those of 
the last: that this year they have again fallen off to a 
fearful degree, receding to a point below those of 1839, 
and not much 1m advance of those of 1837, and that in 
spite of the greatest falling off in the crop ever known 
in one year, there has been an actual increase of the sur- 
plus on hand in Liverpool and Havre. The large sales 
of the last year were in fact owing to the great fall of 
prices and the reduced sales of this year, to the trifling 
increase of them in the early part of the season, thus 
shewing that in the present state of the markets, the 
smallest advance instantly checks consumption, which 
would not be the case, if the supply had not, to say the 
least, fully reached the limits of the immediate demand, 
The disastrous condition of the manufacturers during 
the present year, proves also, that the purchases of the 
last, even by the trade, were speculative, and did not in- 
dicate the true ratio of consumption. Indeed it is now 
generally conceded, that ever since 3824, notwithstand- 
ing the great appearance of manufacturing prosperity, 
more goods have been turned off than were required for 
consumption, and have accumulated all over the world, 
to an extent not so easily perceived, but not less fatal in 
effect than the accumulation of the raw material in the 
great markets of England and France. 

** But while consumption is thus fluctuating—giving 
the clearest evidence that it has approached a point be- 
yond which it cannot advance, except with the slow 
march of time and the mighty changes to which I have 
alluded, production is not only going forward with gi- 


-gantic step, but yearly developing a capacity which 


roves that it has yet scarcely passed its infancy, and 
ias been creeping lazily along, compared with what it 
cando. If we are to believe the English, the experi- 
ment of growing improved cotton in their Indian pes- 
sessions, under the direction of Americans—from vur 
seed, and prepared with our gins, is likely to succeed. 
Already has some of the new made cotton been sold in 
Liverpool at a price higher than that of our best New 
Orlean’s brands. I do not, however, feel very deep ap- 
prehensions from this quarter. The sample sent was 
probably most of it from the little Isle of Bourbon,where 
the finest Sea Island cotton, next to our own, is known 
to grow. With a soil impovernshed by 2000 years or 
more of cultivation; with a climate in which it rains 
continually for half the year, and for the remainder of it 
never rains, 50 that durig one period cotton will not 
grow at all, and during the other must depend on dews 
and labonous irrigation ; almost without animal power; 
with an idle and feeble race of laborers; paralyzed by 
absurd social forms; and subjected tothe most unpro- 
fitable as well as the most wretched system of slavery ; 
with all these drawbacks, I cannot believe that India will 
be able to compete with us. It1s idle to talk of her do- 
ing so with other sections of our country. To Egypt— 
notwitstanding the temporary effect of the galvanic ener- 
gies of Mehemet Ali—and toWestern Asia, belong near- 
y all the disadvantages of India, without the benefit of 
I-nglish capital and English enterprize. Brazij and other 
parts of South America might become more formidable 
rivals, but their institutions are too unsettled, and their 
population too wotley and uncivilized, if they had no 
other impediments, to give us serious alarm. 

“ But the cotton growers of South Carolina need not 
look abroad for competition. It is much nearer home. 
It isour own kith and kin—the hardy and industrious 
and enterprising vanguard of civilization—that have 
levelled the gigantic forests of the South and South- 
west, and furrowed the rich bottoms through which 
pour the tributaries of the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
Suwanee to the Sabine, and that have but recently res- 
cued from a slothful race the fertile empire stretching 
beyend the Sabine to the Rio Grande—who are des- 
tined at no distant day, to supply the foreign markets of 
the world with this inestimable staple. They have just 
overcome all the incipient difficul ies of the enterprise, 
and are now prepared to put forth, on the finest soil and 
in the most favorable climate of the earth, an energy 
which must inevitably crush all serious competition. 

** A few facts will show their progress and our own. 
From 1789 to 1811, the production of cotton in the Uni- 
ted States had increased from nothing to 90 millions ef 
pounds, of which but 2 millions were grown in the gulf 
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States,not counting Georgia and Tennesse among them. 
by 1825, these States had risen by slow degiees to 135 
millions in a crop of 368. In 1834, the whole crop had 
increased to 457 millions, of which they preduced 252 
millions, or rather more than half. And in 1839, when 
the crop amounted to 830 millions, the same States grew 
600 millions, having in the last five years doubled their 
production and made 100 million more, while the rest of 
the cotton growing States in the aggregate had actually, 
for thirteen years previous, made no increase at all. The 
world is accustomed, especially of late, to speak with 
astonishment of the anparaletled progress of the growth 
of cotton inthis country. Yet for fifteen years now the 
whole of that progress has been made in the Gulf States. 
Notwithstanding the high prices, we have been station- 
ary. Is not this a startling fact? It seems to me of it- 
self to settle the question, and to leave no doubt that 
these States, having now but fairly prepared themselves 
for it, so soon as the check on consumption shall place 
in strict competition all the cotton growers of the world, 
and reduce prices totheir lowest point, the cultivation of 
this staple must be confined almost entirely to these 
fertile regions. 

“ Now, I believe, prices have already reached, if in- 
deed they have not gone below, the lowest point at 
which we can profitably grow cotton in this state. The 
average amount of cotton made in South Carolina, and 
I may include a large part of Georgia also, does not ex- 
ceed 1200 Ibs. per hand. The average expenses per 
hand cannot be less than $35. When every thing is 
taken into account for which money is paid or labor ab- 
stracted from the field to make, I doubt whether the 
most judicious planter is able to reduce them lower. If, 
then, cotton sells at an average of 10 cents nett, on the 
plantation, to do which it must bring in the seaports i! 
or 12 according to the distance of transportation, the 
clear profits for each hand in these States, will be $85. 
And this includes the rent of land. If cotton sells at 8 
cents nett, on the plantation, the clear profit, rent inclu- 
ded, will be only $61. If this estimate be correct, it will 
be seen at once that cotton cannot be profitably grown 
here atS cents per ib. Yet this is at least as much as 
we shall realize for the present crop,and more, believe, 
than we can safely anticipate hereafter. 

“If any one doubts the permanency or abundance of 
the fature supply from other quarters at 8 cents per |b. 
or even less, let Lim look a moment at the profits of the 
planters in the Gulf States to which I have alludod. The 
vast land speculations incident to new and fertile coun- 
tries, and the fact that every thing has been conducted 
there on the credit system, have, it is true, involved 
those States in great embarrassment. -But this does not 
effect the productive capacity of the soil. The average 
crop per hand there cannot be rated at less than 2000 lbs. 
The expenses per hand I will estimate at $40, although 
when compelled to be economical, I see no reason why 
they should exceed ourown. At 10 cents nett, for his 
cotton, the Gulf Planter will make $160 clear, against 
$85 at the same prices here, and at 8 cents, $120 against 
$61; which shews that at prices ruinous to us, he will 
realize a handsome interest on his investment. But 
while L have estimated our production fully as high as 
truth will permit, | am sat‘sfied | have underrated that 
of some of these States, perhaps all. On their best 
lands 3000 Ibs. per hand 1s not at allan extraordinary 
crop, and more is often made. The planters themselves, 
though great advocates of short crops at certain seasons 
of the year, would scarcely be willing to estimate their 
average crops at less than 2500 lbs. At these rates of 
production, and even 6 cents a pound nett, they will 
make the very fair profit of $110 to 140 per hand; and 
unless cotton is forever to baffle all the laws of trade, it 
is certain that prices must ere long range about and pos- 
sibly below that point. 

“A result so fatalto us could only be arrested by 
the want of sufficient land or labor in these fruitful 
countries. But of this there is no prospect, Both may 
bealready found or soon placed there in ample abun- 
dance, to supply not only the whole quota furnished by 
the United States, but all that is now furnished by eve- 
ry cotton growing region, for the foreign markets of the 
world. A slight examination will show the fact con- 
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clusively. The crop of the world for 1839, the last; of 
which | have seena full return, and the largest perhaps 
ever grown, supplied the markets of the Unite States 
and Europe with a little less than 1000 millions of 
pounds. At the rate of 250]bs. tothe acre, it would 
require but 4 millions of acres to grow it all. The four 
States bordering on the gulf—Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Florida—not to include that almost equal- 
ly tertile section of Georgia between the Flint and Chat- 
tahoochie rivers—contain 130 millions of acres. If then 
only one acre can be found in 32 capable of producin 
250 lbs. they alone can supply the present demand of al 
the foreign markets of the world, and of our own also. 
It is difficult to compute the entire crop of the whole 
world, including that portion which is consumed at 
home in other countries than our own, as well as that 
which goes abroad, but according to the most extrava- 
gant estimate which has been made—excepting how- 
ever the very veracious returns of our late census ta- 
kers—it cannot exceed 1500 millions of lbs. At the rate 
per acre mentioned, it would require but 6 millions of 
acres, or one in 21 of those contained in these States, 
to yield the whole amount, and supply the entire de- 
mand not only of the foreign markets, but of the whole 
human family at the present moment. 

In this estimate ~— said nothing of the magnifi- 
cent wilderness which joins us on our South-western 
border. Texas alone contains 150 millions acres. The 
climate has not been fairly tested, and like that of other 
regions approaching the tropics, its vicissitudes may 
prove too great for complete success in the cultivation 
of cotton. As yet, however, those best acquainted with 
it regard it as the most favourable of all others, while a 
large proportion of its soil is undoubtedly as tertile as 
any which has ever yielded its fruits to the hand of man. 
Already it is swarming with the adventurous offspring 
of the great Anglo Saxon family, and offering the most 
formidable competition to even the bountiful bottoms of 
the Mississippi and Red River. When sufficient labor 
shall have found its way thither, as it is now rapidly 
doing, noone can venture to assign a limit to either the 
extent or cheapness of its production of cotton. There 
is little question, however, that out of the 280 millions 
of acres, embraced in this country and our own gulf 
States, land enough will be found in considerable bo- 
dies of such one as to grow at 6 cents a pound, or 
less, cotton sufficient to supply the progressive demand 
of mankind in all timetocome. For were they at this 
moment to be civilized by some supernatural influence, 
with every avenue of commerce thrown wide open, and 
every article competing with it drawn from the market 
to the full extent that probably they ever can be, the 800 
millions who inhabit all the earth would scarcely re- 
quire more; 8,000 millions of pounds. This they might 
produce on 30 millions of acres, or l acre in 9. And when 
it is remembered that one half of France and one third 
of England, barren as they were by nature, are now in 
actual tillage, it cannot be extravagant to suppose one 
ninth of these prolific soils well adapted tothe growth 
of cotton. 

“Nor will there be any deficiency of laborers, 
White labor, it is true, can be made available only toa 
very limited extent. But there are in the United States 
and Texas upwards of 2 millions and a half of slaves, 
1,500,000 of whom may be rated as efficient hands, 
Those who grow cotton make their own provisions, or 
can do it. ‘To meet the remaining agricultural and do- 
mestic, as well as all other demands for slave labor, will 
scarcely require more than half these hands, So that 
the other half, or 750.000, may be employed in cotton cul 
ture. These, at even 2000 lbs. each, will produce 1500 
millions of pounds, which is anage e | the amount at 
which 1 have computed the crop of the whole world. 
But the present demand of all the foreign markets and 
our own can be supplied by 500,000 properly located; 
and there is little question that such a location will be 
speedily effected. This done, we shall have an actual 
surplus of slave labor on our hands. 

if then, the consumption of short staple cotton has 
reached such a point that the least advance on the pre- 
sent low prices immediately checks it, and one at which 
it seems scarcely possible, at any prices, to maintain it, 
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it at the same tune the production of this kind oi cot- 
ton is increasing every where over the world, and es- 
pecially in the countries bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, both in and out of the United States; who, though 
latest to begin its culture, possess such advantages of 
soil and climate as to have already far outrun all compe- 
tition, and, having conquered most of the difficulties in- 
cident to new countries and new enterprises, do now 
furnish s1x-tenths of the demand of both the American 
and European markets, and are capable of supplying, 
almost immediately, the whole, at such prices as are ut- 
terly ruinous to us, if all these things be true, as I have 
endeavored to show they are, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible, that the planters of South Carolina will be speedily 
compelled almost, if not altogether, to abandon its lon- 
ger cultivation.” 


We do not apologize for the length of this quo - 
tation. The subject is of too vital importance, the 
passage too full of material, necessary to its ex- 
amination, to make us apprehend that the reader 
will be fatigued. We concur fully with General 
Hammond in most of his views of the difficulties 
before us, and their serious and unfavorable coun- 
tenance. Since his oration has been delivered, 
and even since we began to pen this notice of it, 
we have seen some statements of a newspaper 
writer, on the subject of the progress of cotton 
cultivation in India, under the patronage of the 
British government, which give, what we esteem, 
a grossly exaggerated picture of the prospects of 
that cultivation. The extracts are made from a 
correspondent of the Alabama Journal. We pub- 
lish them, the rather, as the results to which the 
writer arrives, in consideration of the success of 
the British experiment, are precisely such as we 
reached long ago, and would insist upon even if 
the British never raised a bale of Cotton in any of 
their possessions. The facts of the writer are 
something—his conjectures have their value, tho’ 
they are those of an alarmist,—and his advice is 
positively good :— 


“In my letters two years ago, I urged upon the plan- 
ters of Alabama, with the zeal and little ability 1 pos- 
sessed, the importance of at once embarking in other 
enterprizes than the culture of cotton. Lthen pressed 
upon their attention the various causes in progress 
which would ultimately oblige them to resort to other 
channels for investment of their surplus capital, or the 
application of a large portion of their physical force to 
the production of some other article of export beside 
cotton | alluded to the growing competition in Eyypt, 
South America, Texas and India, and particularly the 
latter. Ithen said, “In British India, great efforts are 
making to extend the cultivation of cotton, in which 
they are encouraged and aided by the government of 
Great Britain.” ‘If England can succeed, by any 
means whatever, in inducing her colonies to produce a 
sufficiency, and of the quality required of the same ma- 
terial tosupply her own spinners and manufacturers, 
she will at once exclude, 7 a high duty, or otherwise, 
American cotton.” It will be recollected that about 
that time, twelve Americans were employed in Missis- 
sippi by the East India Company to go to India, with 
gins, &c., with the view of introducing our system of 
picking and cleansing. It is true, one of the gentlemen 
employed very soon returned and reported against the 
success of the project. When it is known that this per- 
son did not remain long enongh in India to enable him 
tu judge correctly, and that through the influence of the 
climate he was sick much of the time, while there, his 
expressed opinion shoyld not be entitled to full confi- 
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dence, in the face of facts since developed. Late ac- 
counts from there are of a character that fully prove the 
complete success of the experiment, and I hear an in- 
crease in the amount produced and improvement in the 
quality, that is really startling tothe American planter, 
when we take into view the extent of competition that 
may be confidently anticipated from that quarter. India 
possesses not only the same advantages of climate that 
we do, but labor being at 4 to 6 cents per day, she can 
produce it at a much lower price. 

* The receipts of cotton in England from India, prior 
to 1840, was for several years, from 150 to 210,000 bales 
per annum—in 1840, 236,000 bales, and up to 18th No- 
vember last, since Ist of January, 479,000 bales, 100,000 
bales more were expected at Liverpool before the Ist of 
January next; indeed letters had been received of the 
shipment of 50,000 bales. I have been shown a letter 
from a highly respectable house in Liverpool, received 
by the Acadia, saying that India Cotton can be laid 
down in that market at the low price of 5d. per pound, 
Assuining that the receipt from the 18th November last 
to the Ist of January next, reach 100,000 bales, it will 
give a total of 575,000 bales, the average weight of 
which is about 390 pounds. 

* Intelligent gentlemen of England who have every 
facility for forming a correct opinion, estimate the crop 
of 1841 at 800,000 bales, or 312,900,000 pounds, which is 
more than the eutire crop of the United States in 1827, 
and more than our total exports in any one year, prior 
to 1832: showing an increase more rapid than at any 
time in the United States, since its leenadoation into the 
country. These are facts that ought to convince our 
planters that, within five years, they must prepare to 
grow cotton at four to siz cents per pouud, or turn their 
attention to something else. Thus far they have not 
improved the quality in proportion to the extent of quan- 
tity, hence it comes more immediately into competition 
with our middling and lower grades, which is doubtless 
one cause for the decline at Liverpool on all descriptions 
of American cottons except the fine qualities. That they 
ean, and will in time, bring their cotton toa higher 
standard, we have no reason to doubt. Should any one 
doubt the ability of India to increase her production in 
a ratio proportioned to the one above noticed until it 
reaches a point sufficient not only to supply the entire 
wants of Great Britain, but of the whole world, let him 
examine the subject fully and impartially for himself, 
and he cannot but admit that she possesses all the facil- 
ities and material requisite to such a result. The best 
latitudes for the successful culture of cotton, aie be- 
tween 20 and 35 degrees. India lies between 9 and 32 
degrees of latitude, its greatest width being 20 and 28 
degrees, averaging about 1,300 miles. That portion of 
the United States where cotton is cultivated with suc- 
cess, lies between 29 and 35 degrees of lattitude, and is 
about 900 miles in width. India has an extent of terri- 
tory embracing nearly double the number of square 
miles adapted to the growth of cotton than the United 
States has. With this vast extent of cotton producing 
soil, which is said to be of the richest chara¢ter, a pop- 
ulation of 120,000,000 of British subjects, the laboring 
portion of which receive but 4 to 6 cents per day, an 
they are in fact the mere serfs of the East India Compa- 
ny, if a proper impulse is given, and obstacles not of a 
serious nature, overcome, it is hardly possible to form 
an estimate of the extent to which the culture of cotton 
may be carried within the next ten years in British India. 

“Can it be doubted that the East India Company, 
stimulated as it is by the hope of profit, and the coun- 
tenance and aid of the British Government, will cease 
to follow up their successful experiments already made, 
until they glut the markets of England, and drive out 
all competition. Not only will it be the policy of Fng- 
gland to sustain and encourage this wealthy and pow- 
erful company, but the moment she can obtain her sup- 
plies from her own dominions, that moment will she 
place a duty on our cotton markets. Although she has 
always preached up a different doctrine, she has invari- 
ably adopted the policy of protecting her own produc- 
tions, and indeed it is to such a course of policy that 
she is indebted for her greatness, her wealth, and her 
power. On this question, a party both numerous and 
powerful under the influence of a morbid, fanatical phi- 
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lanthropy, will urge her forward, even to great sacrifi- 
ces if necessary, with the hope of destroying the pecul- 
iar institutions of our Southern States, by rendering the 
products of slave labor as near valueless as possible. 
A correspondent of our English paper says, in speaking 
of India—* Her boundless tields might be covered with 
cotton—the fertile plains of Assam with tea—her lower 
grounds with rice—her rich tracts with sugar cane, and 
thus go on, covering her land with plenty, while she 
would in return take our manufactures to clothe her 
120,000,000, to an extent we can hardly appreciate.” 
He farther says that owing to the amount of American 
cotton taken by Great Britain “that detestable com- 
pound of vice and wickedness, American slavery has 
become firmly entrenched behind her cotton bags; and 
we, and we alone can remove it.”” Many of the English 
Journals are enthusiastic upon the subject of the result 
of the experiments in India, and boasttully congratulate 
the country that the time is at hand when they will be 
independent of the United States for this great staple. 
Js it not time then for our Planters to take warning, 
and prepare themselves for the worst. Should they 
not encourage a gradual increase for demand at home, 
forthey may rely upon it, it will be the only market 
within ten years, that will be of any value tothem. If 
our government in its wisdom would adopt such a 
course of policy as would induce the governments of 
Europe to open their ports to our tobacco upon some- 
thing like terms of fair reciprocity, then might the cot- 
ton planter at once apply a part of his force to the pro- 
duction of that article profitably. Let the planters of 
Alabama plant but half their usual quantity of Cotton, 
and apply the other half of their force to the production 
of something else. By so doing, they will get quite as 
much money for what they do make, and save in addi- 
tion to the proceeds from the labor of the other half. 
They should also pay more attention to the quality and 
cleanliness of their cotton, the necessity for which is 
fully proven by the relative prices this year. I venture 
to predict, that while present price for fine cotton will 
be sustained, the lower qualities will still further de- 
cline. ”? 


The arguments of General Hammond, against 
the probable success of the British cultivation in 
India, are not met, in our opinion, by any thing 
that the writer of the preceding extract has to sub- 
mit. He takes too many things for granted. In 
the first place, British dominion is not so secure 
in any of ber colonies. ‘The insolence of her 
power will soonarm all the nations for her over 
throw; and we regard the period as not very far 
distant when her sphere will be very much cir- 
cumscribed,—except on ar equal footing of Com- 
mercial intercourse with other nations—to the 
island boundary which is the present centre of her 
sway. Any fair and equal trial of strength be- 
tween herself and any othe: maritime and Com- 
mercial nation—France for example, or Russia, 
or the United States,—or all united—an event by 
no means improbable,—will do much towards ex- 
tricating her colonies from her dominion. But, 
even without any such issue, she must effect a 
most moral change in the condition of her Indian 
subjects, before she can hope to engraft upon their 
habits a new motive and new plan of domestic in- 
dustry. Besides, how absurd to talk of a people, 
engaging to any extent in the cultivation of Cot- 
ton, who have never yet entirely preserved them- 
selves from famine, by the production of an ade- 
quate quantity of food. ! strikes us that Great 


Britain contemplated nothing more profound when 
she imported her saw-gins, her petit gulf seed and 
Mississippi overseers, at £12,000 expense, than 
an exquisite piece of Charlatanisme. It was one 
of the tubs, thrown out by a feeble ministry, to 
the great abolition whale at home; and, possibly, 
indicated nothing more than an expression of that 
national spite with which she contemplates all 
things and all performances American. To this 
spite, in great part, is it due that she recognized 
the independence of Texas, and formed an alli- 
ance with that republic—in the teeth of all her 
philanthropy and anti-slavery prejudices and pro- 
fessions. Ifever there was a nation more deser- 
ving than another, at this time, of the epithet of 
the ‘scarlet woman,”’ it is she of Great Britain ! 
Perhaps, too, in forming her treaty with Texas, 
she calculated on the prospect of such a condition 
of things, with the United States, when she would 
be compelled to provide herself with cotton from 
another State. An alliance with Texas, would, in 
such an event,—besides providing her with cot- 
ton, assist ner in lier efforts to obtain the mastery 
in the gulf—supposing always that Texas could 
be kept from taking part in the family quarrel ,— 
and supposing always that we would let her off 
from a friendly participation in the game! 

But these suggestions may be considered in this 
place, and at this time, somewhat foreign to our 
subject. It is now asked—and very naturally by 
the reader to whom the melancholy prospect is 
shown of a necessity for discarding his present 
objects of industry and taking up others—* what 
shall we do—what are we to cultivate if we give 
upcotton?’’ Itis always much easier to ascer- 
tain the disease than to declare the remedy. Still, 
one great step is gained towards the remedial, 
when we have truly discovered where the hurt or 
suffering lies. It need scarcely be said that the 
secret of cure can only be found by patient thought 
and persevering industry. As yet, these two 
agents, thought and industry, have never been 
brought sufficiently to bear upon our agriculture ; 
and this has been the true deficiency which has 
been as the moth, the worm and the mist, in our 
domestic economy. Itis not the poverty of the 
soil which has made us poor. There has been no 
soil in the South more sterile than that of New- 
England;—and New England, asa whole, is proba- 
bly, in some of the best senses of the word, one of 
the wealthiest regions in the world. Our soil has 
been only too fertile—our culture too fruitful— 
the bounty of God too freely bestowed upon us— 
to make us feel the necessity of much painstaking ; 
and ifthe truth were told—and felt—we should 
be compelled to admit that we have not done jus- 
tice to that noble inheritance which has-descended 


tu our hands We have, in the mournful lan- 
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guage of scriptural self-chiding, left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; and we 
have done those things which we ought not to 
have done. We will not add, that ‘there is no 
help in us,” for we trust there is both help and 
hope ;—there is both help and hope in any peo- 
ple, who acknowledge their errors, and are man- 
fully prepared to amend them. 

It is something of a duty with those who see 
where the evillies to labor then in discovering 
the cure. General McDuffie and General Ham- 
mond, in the two excellent orations to which we 
have had reference, have indicated several pro- 
cesses for the improvement of our culture, and of 
our people as an agricultural population. This is 
so absolutely necessary, as a preliminary, to eve- 
ry thing like a labor at improvement, that it will 
not be unadvisable to glance briefly at their sug- 
gestions. The oration of General McDuffie, as 
having precedence, shall be considered first. We 
quote from his address several heads of topics, 
without deeming it necessary to add the reasons 
by which the orator sustains them. The reader 
will turn back to the extract already made from 
this oration. Following this, we are told that “ it 
should be an inviolable rule in the economy of ev- 
ery plantation to produce an abundant supply of 
every species of grain and of every species of live 
stock required for its own consumption.’ An ob- 
vious rule, but none more obviously disregarded. 
Every where, our farmers may be found, so early 
as December and January buying corn at prices 
ranging from 50 to 75 cents per bushel. ‘The 
economy of a plantation should be founded, not 
upon temporary and mutable expedients, but up- 
on general and permanent rules, adapted to all 
the probable vicissitudes of trade and of the sea- 
sons, and all the probable fluctuations of prices 
and of the currency.’’ This, too, would seem ob- 
vious enough; for agriculture,—an art, and by 
some esteemed a science, is neither, unless its 
laws are fixed, and pursued with unrelaxing 
method. The passage by which Mr. McDuffie 
enforces the first of those excellent principles, 
will bear quotation in this place :—- 


“¢ We are, then, to consider and decide upon the 
comparative cheapness and economy of produ- 
cing ourselves on the one hand, and of purchasing 
from abroad on the other, the hogs, horses, mules, 
and other live stock, required for the use and con- 
sumption of our plantations, during an average 
series of years. A stranger to our wretched hab- 
its of economy, would be startled at the mere pro- 
pounding of such an oe He could not com- 
prehend the economy of importing from Kentucky, 
what our own soil and climate are so eminently 
adapted to produce. However plausible, it is 
most assuredly a false economy, founded upon 
false reasoning. A man who will assume that 
our hogs and horses must be raised exclusively 
upon corn, and will gravely sit down to calculate 
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the cost of so many bushels at seventy-five or even 
fifly cents a bushel, will certainly come to an er. 
roneous conclusion. But those of us who system. 
atically pursue the business of raising live stock, 
can testify that the quantity of corn necessary to 
raise hogs, horses or mules, is extremely incon- 
siderable. Oats, whether harvested for the work 
horses and mules, or used as pasturage for stock 
hogs and stock horses and mules, is an invaluable 
crop for a cotton planter. That which is used as 
pasturage, while it will cost only the labor of pre- 
paring the ground and seeding it, will keep all the 
stock in fine order, from the middle of summer 
until the opening of the pea fields, and these, 
which cost scarcely any labor, will keep them in 
like order, with very little aid from the corn crib, 
until December. From this time regular feeding 
will be required for about four months, and after 
that, very little will suffice till the oat pastures are 
again ready. 

“In this view of the subject, I have omitted 
many useful auxiliaries, such as potatoes, pindars, 
peaches and apples, the two latter of which are 
often permitted to rot on the ground, though ex- 
cellent food for hogs, and perhaps the least expen- 
sive of all. Nor have I embraced in it the artificial 
grasses, though J am quite sanguine from an ex- 
periment I now have in progress, that in most of 
the strong soils of the upper country, blue grass 
and herds grass will succeed very nearly as well 
as they doin Kentucky. Upon the whole, then, it 
is my deliberate opinion, founded upon my own 
experience and observation as a planter, that in 
South Carolina, and particularly the upper coun- 
try districts, it would be true economy for the 
planters to raise their own stock, even if they 
could always vuy Kentucky pork at three dollars 
a hundred, and Kentucky mules at fifty dollars 
ahead. But let it be remembered that to accom- 
plish this, they must devote themselves to it as an 
essential branch of their business. A regular sys- 
tem must be adopted, and a competent person be 
charged with its execution; and overseers must 
be made to know, that it is as much their duty to 
superintend it, as the cultivation of the cotton 
crop; for hogsand horses can no more thrive with- 
out proper attention, than corn and cotton can 
grow without attention. And itis worthy of re- 
mark, that when hogs are fat or in good growing 
order, it requires not half so much food to keep 
them in that condition, as it would require to sus- 
tain poor hogs and prevent them from growing 
poorer. It is, therefore, a most obvious rule of 
economy, never to permit stock hogs to sink be- 
low what we denominate a growing condition. 
The corn that will be required to keep them in 
that condition during four or five months in the 
year, will be less than that which would be requir- 
ed in extra feeding to prepare poor hogs for the 
slaughter pen; and at the same age, their weight 
will be fifty per cent. greater, and their flesh will 
be much more firm, than those of hogs brought up 
in poverty and suddenly fattened. I am now speak- 
ing the actual result of my own experience, and | 
have been astonished to perceive how little corn 
is required to prevent fat hogs from getting poorer.” 


Mr. McDuffie recommends that “ every planter 
should keep as large a stock of neat cattle, and of 
sheep, as his pasturage and the offal of his planta- 
tion will support; and this suggestion is sustain- 
ed by reasons derived from the greater cheapness 
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of the flesh of the latter than that of hogs, the 
smaller expense of maintaining them, the abun- 
dance of beef, butter and mutton which both will 
supply,—and, from the sheep, the wool for all the 
clothing of the negroes. Their manure, on grounds 
carefully littered and penned, is also a considera- 
tion of such importance, as will, of itself, justify 
the expense of maintaining them. But Mr. McD. 
does not confine himself to a view which, speak- 
ing relatively, may be considered a somewhat 
narrow one. He enquires into the effect of the 
system, if universally adopted, upon the general 
prosperity of the planting States.”’ 


“Itis not extravagant, (says he,) to estimate 
the annual expense which a planter would incur 
in purchasing his supplies of stock, at one tenth 
of the nett proceeds of his cotton crop, as exhibi- 
ted on the books of his factor. Assuming, then, 
that the labor diverted from the production of cot- 
ton, in order to raise theSe supplies, would dimin- 
ish the cotton crop in the same proportion, it would 
follow that each individual planter would derive 
as large anett income from his diminished cotton 
crop, as he would have derived from one a tenth 
larger, if he purchased his stock, even supposing 
that the diminished cotton crop brought no higher 
price than could have been obtained for the larger 
one. But here we realize the grand result of the 
proposed reform in our agricultural economy. 

** [tis a well established principle of pclitical 
economy, confirmed by the uniform experience of 
the cotton planting States, that when the supply 
of acommodity exceeds the effective demand, the 
price is diminished, not orly in proportion to the 
excess, but in a still greater proportion. If, then, 
we assuime that the proposed reform would reduce 
the annual cotton crop from two millions of bales, 
toone million eight hundred thousand, and that 
the effective demand of the world would not ex- 
ceed the latter number, it would clearly follow 
from the above stated principle, that the smaller 
crop of one million eight hundred thousand bales, 
would yield a greater aggregate income than the 
larger crop of two millions of bales. In the habit- 
ual state of our cotton trade, with a constant ten- 
dency inthe production to exceed the demand, 
such would always be the result of diminished pro- 
ductiou, where no extraordinary cases existed to 
check consumption. It results from this reason- 
ing, that the planting States would realize from 
the universal adoption of the proposed reform, a 
clear aggregate saving of the sum now annuall 
expended in purchasing live stock ; and that ns | 
individual planter, besides greatly increasing the 
comforts of his establishment, would add ten per 
cent. to his clear annual income. Entirely satis- 
fied, as am, of the soundness of this reasoning, 
and the justness of the conclusion to which it 
leads, 1 am aware that it is exposed to an appar- 
ent objection. It may be very naturally asked, 
how it happens that the planters, a class of men 
sufficiently intelligent to understand their own 
iterests, should, generally, pursue a course so 
little calculated to promote it. A sufficient an- 
swer will be found to this question, in the force of 
established habits, the mistaken ambition which 
makes the point of honorable distinction consist in 
the number of cotton bales, and above all, the un- 
fortunate habit so generally prevalent among 
planters, of neglecting their own business, and 
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confiding it to the exclusive management of over- 
seers.” 

What is said by the orator on the score of ab- 
senteeism on the part of the proprietor, and the 
surrender of his interests to the general manage- 
ment of the overscer may perhaps be met by one 
or more qualifying suggestions. That itis agreat 
evil must be very generally admitted ; but, except 
in very few instances, we are fain to think that 
this absenteeism of the proprietor is unavoidable. 
It is his misfortune rather than his fault, and quite 
as much a subject of regret with himself, as it 
must be with the philosopher and patriot. This 
apology, at least, applies to many portions, of 
the low country of Carolina and Georgia, the 
proprietors of which, im many cases, are not na- 
tive to the climate, and would fall hopeless vic- 
tims to any experiment to remain, during the pe- 
riod of cultivation, in regions where the mal ‘aria 
is proved to be as fatal to human life as along the 
campagne of Italy. Any dicussion of the proba- 
ble history of such sections of our country, under 
a different kind of culture and with a denser pop- 
ulation,—the only influences which might bring 
about some melioration of climate,—would scarce- 
ly be in place here, aud would occupy more room 
than we can well afford it; bnt no one topic more 
decidedly calls for the investigation of our men of 
science, since, upon no one other topic does the 
prosperity and hope of this vast region of country, 
more completely depend. - 

With one more extract from Mr. McDuffie, we 
conclude our notice of his eloquent oration and 
pass to that of his successor: 

‘There is another reform in our agricultural 
economy, to which every planter in South Caroli- 
na isinvited by the most persuasive considerations, 
public and private Itis to adopt and steadidly 
pursue a system of permanent improvement, not 
only in the soil, but in the buildings and fixtures 
of his plantation, and to abandon the improvident 
policy hitherto generally pursued, of exhausting 
the soil in the too eager desire to realize a 
large present income, without any regard to the 
future. It is absolutely distressing to contemplate 
the memorials of this wretched policy exhibited in 
every part of the State—a policy which, while it 
denies to the present generation almost al] the ra- 
tional comforts which alone make wealth desira- 
ble, leaves to posterity an exhausted soil, ruinous 
mansions, and a barren inheritance. 

Now, it would not be too strong an expression to 
say that every dollar judicially invested in the 
permanent improvement of his estate by a planter, 
would be worth more to his children than two dol- 
lars invested, as is usual, in the purchase of more 
negroes to cut down the forest and destroy the 
soil. We have reached a point in our agriculture, 
which imperiously demands a fundamental change 
in this respect. However the virgin soils of the 
South-west may palliate the folly of such a course, 
the alternative is distinctly presented to us, of 
permanently improving our estates, or of desert- 
ing them. We cannot contend with the planters 
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of Alabama and Mississippi, in a wild and des- 
tructive system, by which even they have sunk 
under embarrassment and ruin, with all their ad- 
vantages of soil and climate. We can make up 
for our comparatively inferior soil and climate on- 
ly by a superior system of husbandry. While they 
are exhausting their soil and preventing the natu- 
ral increase of their slaves by a reckless system 
of pushing and driving, let us improve the fertili- 
ty of the one, by resting and manuring it, and in- 
crease the number of the other, by moderate work- 
ing, and by providing every thing necessary for 
their health and comfort. 

“And | have no doubt that a South Carolina 
planter who shall limit hiscotton crop to five bales 
tothe hand, and rely mainly upon the natural in- 
crease of his negroes, will leave a larger estate to 
hischildren,at the end of ten or twenty years, 
than a’Seuth-western planter who follows the sys- 
tem generally pursued in that quarter, though he 
should make eight bales to the hand,and annually 
apply his surplus income to the purchase of land 
and negroes. Though they are really struggling 
ior the benefit of their children, there is no class 
of men who do so little for posterity, and will leave 
so few monuments behind them, as the cotton 
planters of the South. What sort of an estimate 
must be placed upon wealth, and to what rational 
end can he desire it, who, with an income of ten 
or twenty thousand dollars a year, brings upa fam- 
ilv of children imperfectly educated, in a log cab- 
in, with scarcely the ordinary comforts of such a 
dwelling? A stranger travelling through our coun- 
try could not be persuaded that it was inhabited 
by a race of wealthy, hospitable and enlightened 
planters, so few of the monuments and loprove- 
ments that indicate a wealthy and prosperous com- 
munity would meet his eyes. And if, by one of 
those great political revolutions which overwhelm- 
ed the ancient Greeks and Romans, our race should 
be merged in a race of conquerors, and our name 
only descend to posterity, what classica] memorial, 
what substantial monument, would bear testimo- 
ny that this ‘delightful region of the sun’’ had 
been once inhabited by a civilized andenlightenod 
people,eminently distinguished for their industry, 
their wealth, and the freedom of their institutions?” 


We have ascribed to stapie cultivation, by which 
the great body of our people have been beguiled 
from a provident consideration of those sinaller 
details of a plantation which must form the foun- 
dation of all successful labor, much of that seri- 
ous doubt and difficulty which now hangs so hea- 
vily upon our Southern country. In doing this 
we are conscious of insisting upon nothing more 
than appears directly in what we have said. We 
deprecate this sort of cultivation, only so far as it 
has made us regardless of things which, seeming 
smaller, are equally important to our interests. 
The explanation of our views on this subject is 
already given. General Hammond, while he ta- 
citly admits the evils of staple cultivation, sug- 
cests aqualification of them which we can scarce- 
ly admit. He says with the natural warinth of a 
Southron, proud of his country, and conscicus of 
her social and moral influence— 


‘Whatever may be the future destiny of our 
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State, there can be no doubt that her Staple cul- 
ture has hada most important influence on her 
past career, and contributed largely to make her 
whatshe is, It has created for her a large class 
elevated above the necessity of any kind of labor, 
many of whom have devoted themselves to letters, 
to travel, and to public affairs. Even those whose 
choice it has been to reside on their plantations, 
and superintend in person their own concerns, 
are accustomed to take enlarged and manly views 
of every thing; to govern masses; to sway, com- 
paratively, a broad expanse of territory ; te contro 
and scorn to be controlled, except by kind affec. 
tion, sound reason, and just laws. Such charac. 
ters are essential elements of a high state of civi- 
lization. And where they grow up naturally, and 
are unendowed with any privileges but those 
which superior knowledge and superior virtue 
give, they constitute the strongest and the noblest 
pillars of civil liberty.” 

This is well said, but, is it so sure that, while 
cultivating the great staples, more providently, 
manuring from the beginning, raising grain crops 
in abundance, their own mules, cattle and horses, 
clearing less land, and thoroughly tilling what 
was cleared,—they would have been less noble, 
less devoted to letters, less informed by travel, less 
prompt and able in the management of public af- 
fairs? Is it so clear that a wiser economy at home, 
the exercise of a more judicious observation, the 
prosecution of their labors under the government 
of a more comprehensive forethought,— would 
have diminished their capacity to take enlarged 
and manly views of other things—to govern mas- 
ses,—to sway a broad expanse of territory, —to be, 
in short, in the eloquent language of our author, 
‘the essential elements of a high civilization.” 
We suspect not! We apprehend, onthe contrary, 
that a strict, methodical training, on the part of 
our ancestors, of their sons and son’s sons, and 
the exercise of a greater diligence and more reg- 
ular economy and industry, would have increased 
four fold the achievements, and made more dura- 
ble, the glories of our section. Ardent and im- 
petuous as our people are by nature, it was train- 
ing only that they wanted, and still want—that 
glorious discipline of which Milton gives an eulo- 
gy scarcely too much heightened,—not too warm- 
ly colored—speaking with the equal voice of the 
poet and the philosopher ! 


As our object is, incidentally, to insist upon the 
literature of our subject, it will not be amiss to 
quote, in its partial illustration, a figment from 
the discources of that stern old prophet. He 
speaks of the importance of discipline. ‘* What 
need | instance? He that hath read with judg- 
ment, of nations and commonwealths, of cities 
and camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will 
readily agree that the flourishing and decaying of 
all civil societies, all the moments and turnings of 
human occasions, are moved to and fro as upon 
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the axle of discipline. So that whatsoever power 
or sway in mortal things weaker men have attribu- 
ted to fortune, I durst with more confidence (the 
honor of Divine Providence ever saved) ascribe 
either to the vigor or the slackness of discipline. 
Nor is there any sociable perfection in this life, 
civil or sacred, that can be above discipline ; but 
she is that which, with her musical chords, pre- 
serves and holds all the parts thereof together. 
And, certainly, discipline is not only the removal 
of disorder; but if any visible shape can be given 
to divine things, the very visible shape and image 
of virtue, whereby she is not only seen in the reg- 
ular gestures and motions of her heavenly paces 
as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her 
yoice audible to mortal ears.”’ 

And it is this very discipline—this power of a 
sovereign harmony to control and subdue all 
things to her own and their proper purposes, 
which has been the great lack in our Southern, 
and otherwise happily endowed regions. Let not 
the error be assumed or perpetuated that it isin 
consequence of our deficiency and discipline that 
we have achieved great things. It is rather in 
dispite of it. How much more might have been 
achieved !—how superior might our fortunes have 
been, had our ancestors only suffered themselves 
to have been properly counselled by what Milton 
elsewhere, in the same powerful passage, calls “the 
card and compass of discipline.” 

But we concur with General Hammond in his 
conclusion that nothing could be more vain than 
toexpatiate upon what is done and lost, unless, 
indeed, we hope to amend what is yet to follow. 
We pursue, with him, the inquiry as to what re- 
The question is asked, what are we to do, 
here in Carolina and Georgia, if we are cut off 


mains. 


from the cultivation of our great staple? 
swer of the orator is given: 


The an- 


* Deprived of Cotton as our main crop, we shall 
be compelled to resort to every variety of produc- 
tion which our soil and climate affords, to make 
outa crop which may be profitably cultivated. 
Among them 1 have no doubt that Cotton will 
always hold a place to some, though probably a 
small,extent. I have estimated the average pro- 
duction of the best cotton regions at 250 lbs. per 
acre. And although they have much that will do 
better, I think I may safely say, that land which 
will produce 300 lbs. need not fear any competi- 
tion. We have no bodies of such land in our 
State. Buthere andthere spots may be found, 
and by judicious management more can be made 
to do it. Sv that every planter who will be con- 
tent to lessen materially his cotton crop, and 
commence at once to manure highly all he plants, 
may yetbe enabled to grow some of his favorite 
article. For the bulk of his crop, however, he 
must adopt some of the substitutes I shall enume- 
rate. 

In all that I have heretofore said, I have spoken 
of Short Staple Cotton exclusively. It is well 
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known, however, that South Carolina is the largest 
producer of the best Sea Island Cotton. In its 
finest qualities we have, [ believe, as yet no rival. 
flow far this crop may be profitably extended is 
uncertain. The consumption of it has fluctuated 
around the same point for the last thirty years, and 
we might infer, had reached its maximum. But 
by a judicious system of culture, there is reason to 
believe that the inferior qualitres—the Maines and 
Santees—may be grown so cheaply as to drive out 
of competition the Egyptian and better sorts of 
Brazilian which now rival them, and thus secure 
alarger market for ourselves. Our planters on the 
sea-coast already put in little enough to the hand, 
and are alive to the advantages of manuring. Let 
me recommend to their earnest consideration a 
much more extensive use of thatimplement which 
has wrought such a revolution in short staple 
culture within the last 10 years. I mean the 
plough. Horse power is in planting what ma- 
chinery is in manufacturing. And it not only 
saves labor, but does better work and assists to 
preserve and renovate the land. Cato said —so 
long ago as his day—that ‘“‘the best culture of 
land was good ploughing: the next best, plough- 
ing in the ordinary way, and the next best ’’—but 
after these, ‘‘laying on manure.” I commend 
his maxims to our Sea Island Planters, and be- 
lieve that by the adoption of them they will soon 
absorb a portion of the labor which will be thrown 
out of the Short Staple crop. 

‘The culture of Rice upon our Sea-board has 
stood the test of time and competition, and we may 
safely regard it as a great and valuable Staple, of 
which no contingency is likely ever to deprive 
our State. The demand is steadily increasing, 
and otters a fair reward to those who will embark 
in its production. Although we grow three- 
fourths of the crop of the United States, only a 
small part of the State adapted to it, has yet been 
prepared for cultivation. Vast inland swainps 
well suited for it, yet frown in barren gloom eve- 
ry where below the ridge, while many of our up 
country bottoms which are destined at some fu- 
ture day to groan beneath its harvest, are now 
idle wastes, consigned to flags and rushes. The 
necessity which shall drive us to drain these 
grand reservoirs of disease and deata, will one 
day be hailed as an inestimable blessing. We 
canuot too soon turn our attention to it, and in- 
stead of drawing our supplies of rice from the Sea- 
board, we of the up-country may at no distant day 
send our tributes to unite with theirs in supplying 
the North, and Western Europe, where this lux- 
ury is fast becoming a necessary of life.”’ 


The local characteristics of soil, culture and cli- 
mate of which General Hammond speaks in hig 
examination of the resources of Carolina, apply 
so equally to Georgia, and a portion of the South- 
west, that we do not scruple to quote them here: 


‘¢ The innumerable streams which intersect the 
State, and the gradual fall towards the ocean of 
even the flattest parts of the low country, afford 
great advantages for draining, while nature has 
been extremely bountiful to us in materials for 
manure. In many parts of the State marl has been 
found in abundance, and at convenient points for 
water transportation: and no doubt it will yet be 
found where it is-not thought of now. In other 
parts limestone exists to an unknown extent: 
and in others again salt-marsh and oyster-banks 
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abound. Almost every where upon our rivers, 
creeks and branches, and in our swamps, we have 
rich alluvial deposites, a portion of which may be 
well spared to recruit the exhausted soil near: and 
our forests furnish a boundless supply of leaves 
and straw, which in various ways may be convert- 
ed into valuable compost. Possessed with these 
resources, and all the usual ones incident to farm 
yards, whenever we resolve to set seriously about 
it, I question whether it will be found near so te- 
dious or expensive to reclaim our waste and reno- 
vate our worn out lands, as is now generally sup- 
posed. But this interesting topic alone would re- 
quire all the time allotted to this occasion, and I 
must therefore pass from it to continue my enume- 
ration of the substitutes to which we may resort 
when we can no longer depend upon our cotton 
crops 

** Although we now purchase from other States, 
probably one half the flour we consume, there is 
hardly any part of this State in which wheat may 
not be grown. Fair crops may now be occasional- 
ly seen within 40 miles of the sea-coast, perhaps 
nearer; and few soils or climates are better adapt- 
ed to itthanthe upper parts of South Carolina. 
The flour made there when skilfully managed, is 
not in the least inferior to the best that we receive 
from Virginia or the Lakes; and it only requires 
an impulse, such as the loss of the cotton crop 
will give, to convert our State into an exporter in- 
stead of importer of the article. The same may be 
said of every other kind of grain. We obtain large 
supplies of oats, rye, barley, and even Indian corn, 
from other States, when few or no States «an grow 
them in greater abundance than our own. do 
not allude to the fact to condemn the practice in 
the wholesale, as it is now becoming customary to 
do. The planter is but little more capable of rais- 
ing to advantage every thing within himself than 
other persons, and if he is cultivating other valu- 
able crops which will enable him on a fair calcu- 
lation to purchase these things cheaper than we 
can now grow them, be is just as correct in doing 
80 as the merchant is in buying his hat or the tailor 
his shoes, instead of making them in their own 
families. But when the more valuable crops fail, 
and the means of purchasing are taken from us, 
we shall be driven to produce provisions of all 
kinds, and I feel assured that we will soon find 
that we can do it as abundantly and cheaply as it 
can be done in any other place. The prospect ofa 
foreign market is not very flatterings it is true, but 
when England repeals her corn Jaws, which in a 
few years she will be forced to do, we can at least 
take our chances with the rest of the world for her 
market, and with some advantages on our side, if 
no unjust tariff shall prevent our receiving in pay- 
ment such of her manufactures as we may not 
make at home. 


** But we might convert our surplus corn and 
grain into live stock as well as any people in the 
world, and thus kept at home immense sums which 
are annually drawn from us in exchange for hor- 
ses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, and even poultry. 
Our climate has not been found too warm for any 
species of domestic animal. English cattle and 
sheep, as well as English horses, flourish even on 
our sea-bord; and our mild winters enable us to 
keep all kinds of stock at comparatively little ex- 
pense for either food or shelter. Our swamps are eo- 
vered with natural and nutritious ever-greens; most 
ortificial grasses have been found tosucceed; while 
among our own diversified productions, we have 


substitutes which render them scarcely necessary. 
Carrots, beets and turnips, all do well. Pindars 
and sweet-potatoes, more valuable perhaps for 
stock than these, are peculiarly our products. 
With these two articles, the luxuriant cow-pea, 
and the common grains, we can, for 9 months in 
the year, furnish, at a cheap rate, the richest and 
most abundant pasturage: and what country can 
do more? Indeed, in raising hogs, could we finda 
foreign market, or had we large cities or numerous 
factories among us to afford non-producing con- 
sumers, we conld do a business not at all less pro- 
fitable than growing cotton at 121-2 cents a pound. 
With tolerable pasturage a hog weighing 200 Ibs. 
nett, may be reared and fattened on 8 bushels of 
corn. On average land, 300 bushels to each hand 
and horse would not be more than a fair crop—]00 
bushels will feed the hand and horse, leaving 200 
bushels surplus. With this, 25 hogs weighing 
5000 Ibs. nett, may be raised. At 4 cents per lb. 
for this pork, or 6 cents when converted into ba- 
con, the gross income per hand will be $200. 
While 1200 of cotton at 12 1-2 cents, will bring 
only $150 gross ; thus enabling us to make a very 
liberal allowance for the trouble of attending to 
the stock.and any errors there may be in the caleu- 
lation. That we should, under these circumstan- 
ces, ever purchase meat from other States, proves, 
I think, that there has been some want both of re- 
flection and experiment. Yet, forthisarticle, and 
other kinds of provisions, and for mules and hor- 
ses, it is pretty certain that we send away annual] 
in the aggregate the immense sum of $2,000,000, 
or more. 

«‘ Tobacco and indigo, our State produced large- 
ly atone time. They have been superseded by cot- 
ton, though still grown, I believe, in small quanti- 
ties, and chiefly for domestic use. In some sec- 
tions their culture can, and doubtless will, be re- 
vived with profit. The discoveries of marl and 
limestone will afford greater facilities for the man- 
ufacture of indigo, than heretofore possessed. Su- 
gar,of which we are now said to make 30,000 Ibs. 
per annum, may be made here as cheaply, perhaps, 
as we can buy it, when the loss of cotton shall 
stop our supply of money from abroad. Unless, 
indeed, the duty be repealed, so that we can get it 
at half the present price, and probably in exchange 
for our provisions and other products. Atallevents 
its cnlture is practicable here; and where it will 
not granulate,an excellent and valuable syrup may 
be extracted from the cane; and that has been 
grown at 200 miles distance from the coast. Should 
it turn out that there is any ground for a statement 
which I have lately seen in a respective agricul- 
tural journal, and apparently from a respectable 
source, that sugar has been made from corn stalks at 
the rate of 1000 Ibs. to the acre, but a short period 
can elapse before every farmer in the country will 
regularly manufacture al] he consumes. 

‘‘ Flax and hemp do wel! in the up-country. Cas- 
torand Bene oil of the very best quality have been 
expressed in different parts of the State, and olive 
oil also may be made, for we know that the olive 
tree can be reared here. Tar, pitch and turpentine, 
considered so important elsewhere, we can produce 
toalmost any extent; while with timber and lum- 
ber of several of the most valuable kinds, and with 
staves and shingles, we can for ages supply all the 
markets within reach, and do now furnish large 
quantities at excellent profits. 


‘*‘ The cultivation of the vine has heretofore at- 
tracted some attention, but the attempt to make 
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wine has generally been regarded as having failed. 
I have little doubt the failure has been owing ina 
great i 7° to the recent planting of our vine- 
yards. It is well known in wine countries, that 
no vineyards is considered of much value until it 
has borne fruit for at least 20 years. Yet we have 
been disheartened because ours have not arrived 
at maturity in 5 or 6. A short and intense sum- 
mer,or something in location equivalent to it, 
seems to be required for the perfection of the 
grape, and it is possible that being so far South, 
we may not be able to make the best qualities, at 
least of what are called white wines; though of 
this we should not despair until our mountain dis- 
tricts have been fairly tried. That we may, with 
due care and in due time, produce abundantly, in 
every section of the State, the light wines of Italy, 
and perhaps some of those ofthe South of France 
which are so highly prized, there is every reason 
to believe. 

‘The experiments which have been made in 
silk culture, leave no doubt whatever of our com- 
plete success in that. In fact, American silk is 
said, on very good authority, to be better than that 
made in any part of the old world. And in no 
part of Americacan it be better made than here. 
Asa proof of this, an enterprizing lady of one of 
our upper districts, obtained this year from the 
New York Institute, the first premium for the best 
silk grown and wove in the United States, against 
competition from almost every section of the Un- 
ion. It is stated by some of our historians, that 
so far back as 1759, 10,000 lbs. of raw silk was ex- 
ported from South Carolina. Whether this be 
true or not, we all know that none of our soils are 
so poor, and no portion of our State so cold, as 
not to grow the mulberry in its utmost perfection. 
It is true that the enemies of the worm have been 
found very numerous, and its disease fatal: but it 
is ascertained that in all silk countries at least one 
half of them, from some cause or other, perish be- 
fore spinning. If we were properly prepared to 
rear them, the mortality here would not, I am 
confident, be so great asthat. And if, as it is 
supposed, nearly all that die fall victims of a di- 
sease called muscardinc, and a remedy for that has 
been discovered, as recently announeed, in the 
use of lime, it is perfectly certain that in growing 
silk, we may very soon compete with, and proba- 
bly excel, any other people. If by means of ice 
the worm can surely be retarded until the most 
critical periods of our other crops have passed, a 
crop of silk may be made which would be almost 
clear gain to the planter. 


‘| have enumerated some of the most promi- 
nent of our productions to which we may resort 
when no longer able to grow to advantage the great 
staple, which for the last 40 years has absorbed all 
our husbandry. But why, when this event is 
made manifest, shall we confine ourselves strictly 
to agricultural pursuits, possessing, as we do, so 
many other resources, inviting and rewarding as 
amply here as elsewhere enterprise and industry? 
An all bountiful providence has blessed our fa- 
Vored region with mineral wealth of incalculable 
value. In many places within our State, vast 
quantities of iron ore have long been known to ex- 
ist,and within the last few years much enterprise 
has been exhibited and heavy expenses incured to 
turn ittoaccount. Already forges, furnaces, bloo- 
meries and rolling mills, have been put in opera- 
tion, and with every prospect of complete success. 
‘Yo coal has yet been found in the vicinity of any 





ofthese beds of ore. That is a discovery, howev- 
er, which the geological character of the country 
gives ground to hope may be the reward of future 
research, while fora long time to come the im- 
menee forests near at hand will render it unneces- 
sary. The consumption of iron of all kinds, exclu- 
sive of cutlery, in South Carolina, must, if she con 

sume in equal proportion with the other States, 
exceed $2,000,000 per annum; and this sum kept 
among us would not only enrich the explorers of 
this hidden treasure, but contribute through a thou- 
sand channels toenrich the State. Veins of gold 
have also been opened, and some of our mines have 
proved more profitable, I am well informed, than 
any in the Union—perhaps in the world. Quar- 
ries of markle, too, have been discovered, and 
beautiful specimens extracted: and Granite forms 
the basis of one third of our State. Salt has been 
manutactured also on our sea coast, and there is 
no reason that it should not be made to any extent 
required.’ 

We have been copious in our extracts, in re- 
cognition of the vital importance of our subject, 
the value of the topics at which the orator glan- 
ces, and of those which his limits enable him to 
discuss. Still, when all is said and done, the 
question will recur to most readers,—‘‘ what are 
we to substitute for cotton?’’ We are so accus- 
tomed to staple cultivation that we are not able 
easily to conceive a condition of things in which 
there can be absolutely none—in which we are, 
tu earn our bread, without looking to the cash 
market. And yet, it iseven such a condition of 
things from which nations purely agricultural are 
to derive their chief sources of prosperity and ob- 
tain the most permanent and elevated liberty. The 
great error which lies at the bottom of American 
industry, is its impetuous and sanguine hope. 
We do not work fora mere co:nfortable subsist- 
ence. The struggle is not for bread and meat,a 
sweet fireside and a certain home ;—it is for for- 
tune! The ‘augi sacra fames,”’ is the besetting 
sin of our social character. The ‘eternal dollar’’ 
is toomuch our God! We overlook the inevita- 
ble fact, that it is accorded only to one in the 
million to achieve the conquest of fortune, and 
rise to wealth. The great body of mankind must 
not hope for this. But they need not be poor.— 
Comfort is within the reach of all. Independence 
liés at the door of industry, and only waits to be 
taker in! 

Perhaps, it would be perfectly safe to say, that, 
even atthis moment, when the voice of complaint 
in our country is most loud—when we clamor 
against our neighbors, our laws, our lawgivers, 
nay, God himself,—and ascribe to each and all of 
these, those afflictions which are due only to our 
own transgressions and misdirections,—even now, 
it would be perfectly safe to assert, that, there 
are no people on the face of the globe so com- 
pletely prosperous asour own—who have so few 
real causes of complaint—who are so abundantly 
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provided with the means of life—whose resources 
are so completely within their own power—whose 
laws so little interfere with the operations and the 
profits of their incustry! In the year 1840, the 
worst market crop year in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, &c., that we have suffered within convenient 
remembrance; it is remarkable, that the provision 
crops were abundant every where. Had we not 
been a nation of debtors, we would have been 
conscious of no privation—we should have had no 
voice for complaint. 

The great secret of our future prosperity here, in 
the Southern Atlantic States, will be found in our 
disregard of staple cultivation, and the division of 
our labor in such a manner as to enable us to ex- 
tract from the earth the greatest variety of its 
most necessary products. This is the Yankee se- 
eret, embodied in the phrase, a “‘ cargo of notions.” 
The Yankee farmer who should address all his la- 
bor to the cultivation of one commodity, to the 
neglect of all the rest would be considered profli- 
gate; and it is scarcely a seasonable matter of 
wonder, that we, who have been guilty of this er- 
ror, and have had beside to purchase all other ne- 
cessary commodities, should be in a state of fre- 
quent suffering and destitution. This has been 
the cause of all that ruin of great estates, that 
scattering of families, that overthrow of sanguine 
expectations and luxurious fortunes, which we ev- 
ery where deplore around us. 

The first step in this reform movement ts the 
most difficult. It is no easy matter to dispossess 
our people of theirold convictions. It is a task of 
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doubtful success, to persuade a Southern planter 
that short cotton must be abandoned in all the at. 
lantic States of the South, and a greater provi- 
dence, and better economy on his own farmstead, 
must compensate to him, by the saving process, for 
the loss of what he might once have made by the 
great staple. This is nolongera great staple to him. 


It is doubtful whether it will be of more real ad- 
vantage to our brethren of the South-west. Give 
them all they calculate upon ;—let their lands be 
as productive as their most sanguine expectations 
declare ;—let their climate afford them nine 
months in the year, in which cotton will continue 
to grow and mature ;—still, it is now very evident 
that consumption will fail to overtake the seven- 
fold powers of production. They will run our 
race! Their products will whiten the frequent 
earth to the banks of the Sabine—they will grow 
rich for a season, exhaust the soil, and, in its bar- 
renness, realize their own. Like ourselves, they 
will have to begin anew, those closer, more 
thoughtful tasks of industry, which alone can 
make the homes of men prosperous and happy, 
and secure us in them. Thrice happy if they 
could realize this truth in season,—at the begin. 
ning—and escape that growing and wasting pro- 
cess, which, in the moral as in the physical cul- 
ture, has left us to the possession of such bald and 
sterile fields;—such sad, gloomy morrasses ;— 
such tenantless abodes,—all of which, had we _be- 
gun but rightly, might now been smiling in the 
threefold blessings of plenty, liberty and peace ! 





CONTINGENT LOVE. 
. 
A BALLAD OF MODERN TIMES, 





I. 
Ar eve when the moonlight was shining, 
And the South wind in whispers arose, 
A youth by the smooth stream reclining, 
Thus pour’d forth the stream of his woes ;— 
“| sich and I sing for the maiden, 
Who dwells in the depth of yon grove; 
Not the lily its whiteness array’d in, 
So beautiful seems to my love.” 
II. 
And the maiden, she drank in the ditty, 
With keen ear and a tremulous heart ; 
But there dwelt an old man in the city, 
And he in her musings had part ; 
She answer'’d love’s song by another, 
To the very same tune but less sweet ; 
And some sighs which she struggled to smother, 
Were caught by the youth at her feet. 


e dl bo 
Banks of the Concaree, South Carolina. 


IIt. 
“ Ali! me,—I confess you are dearest, — 
‘But then, you can buy nothing dear; 
Your song is the sweetest and clearest, 
And I dote oa your whiskers and hair; 
* But then, the old man in the city, 
Has bonds, and bank notes, and a store, 
Of treasnres both costly and pretty, 
And promises gold in galore. 
Iv. 
“ From you, I procure love by marriage,— 
But love is poor feeding alone ; 
With him I have horses and carriage ; 
With you but a crust and a bone; 
He leaves me no time to consider, 
Still pressing with tongue and with pen ; 
Dut if ever he leaves me a widow, 


With his treasures,—come sing to me then !” 
LOTHAIRE. 
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Sroppine before one of the largest trees of the 
copse, he carefully brushed aside the dead leaves 
around its roots, and from a partial hollow drew 
out an old leathern pouch smeared with dirt and 
worn with use. Untwisting the string which con- 
fined its mouth and smoothing, with his hand, a 
small space on the ground, lie poured out its con- 
tents, when, lo! a hundred guineas fell ringing to 
the earth. He looked up witha smile in Mrs. 
Whalley’s face, and there read amazement and dis- 
trust. 

“What means this, Andrew! have you been 
robbing me of my money as well as the plantation 
of its stock ? ”’ 

Andrew shook his head with disappointment. 

“ [ know,”’ said he, *‘ you have long suspected 
me of that—but I have done neither—Andrew has 
never yet been dishonest.” 

“ What then is all this gold, and where did you 
get, and why have you hidden it here ?” 

“It is yours, Missis.”’ 

“ Mine! but I had not so many in the house. 
This is all very strange. Explain it now to me at 
once. Once | could trust you in any thing—now 
Thardly know what to think.” 

“ Well Missis, I'll tell you all and then 1 know 
you'll not say that you cannot trust Andrew.” 

He then in a brief but clear manner explained 
to her the whole cause of his hitherto strange 
proceedure, and showed her how necessary even 
for her own safety had been the course which he 
had pursued. 

By feigning himself opposed to the Rebels, and 
by denouncing his master, he had inspired confi- 
dence in the soldiers and secured a running pass 
for trade with the city. This he had found neces- 
sary, as the depredations of the enemy were grad- 
ually extending up towards Hampden, and he deter- 
mined to forestall their rapacity by carrying off 
and disposing to the garrison all the available 
stock of the plantation. Two or three times a 
week, therefore, he had passed and repassed to 
Savannah, always playing his part with much 
dexterity and address; and disarming suspicion 
by his apparent simplicity, be had become well 
acquainted with all the officers and in some meas- 
ure knew their designs. He sold his provisions 


and articles with ease and advantage and buying 
a few trifling things in return had carefully depos- 
ited the results of his sales in the old soiled pouch 
which was now emptied before him. This policy 


was all that saved Hampden; for his apparent fidel- 
ity to the English, and his regularity of supplies in- 
duced them to defer till now any attack upon the 
estate. But the changing fortunes of war, and 
the retnra of Mr. Whalley determined them toadd 
one more to their attrocious acts, by sweeping off 
every thing that was valuable from the plantation. 
When that plan was communicated to Andrew he 
with a quick disguise of his natural feelings ac- 
quiesced, and with a reach of thought hardly to be 
expected immediately conceived the design of ob- 
taining from the commanding officer of Savannah 
muskets to carry out his plan. Twocircumstances 
now concurred to develope his feelings—the plan 
of Col. Campbell and the return of his master— 
and though he had preserved strict silence to his 
mistress and to all on the plantation, lest perchance 
any thing might transpire to thwart his designs, 
he now determined to inform Mrs. Whalley of his 
plans, account for his former conduct, remove her 
known prejudices against him, and consult with 
her upon their present exigency. ‘This he did and 
Mrs. Whalley was satisfied of his integrity and 
warmly commended his prudence. She told him 
how troubled she had been at his condact and how 
miserable her life was made at the anticipation of 
evil which now so far as he was concerned was 
happily removed. 
“these guineas,’ 


said Andrew, “are yours, 
This is the money for your stock, and now it is 
much better to you than fowls and pigs and pota- 
toes, which you cannot carry away. But I can 
tell you something better than this.” 

‘Pray what is it Andrew, speak,” said Mrs. 
Whalley, interrupting him. “Have the Ameri- 
cans gained a victory?” 

‘¢ No, not that I know of,” said he, * but if they 
had, it would be nothing to this.” 

«“ What, have you heard from my husband ?”’ 

‘Yes, missis, Col. Campbell told me to-day that 
he was exchanged, and was on his way to the 
camp at Purisburgh.” 

“ Merciful God!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Whalley, 
‘‘ thanks be to thy name for this unmerited favor,” 
and her full soul gave vent in tears. 

The sudden change in her condition and cir- 
cumstances was certainly remarkable. She felt 
it to be so, and yet could hardly realize its certain- 
ty. It seemed too much like the-illusions of a 
dream, one of those turning points of fancy when 
the sombre past is lost ina bright and glowing 
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future. She had left the house in fear—in des- 
pondency, scarcely daring to hope ever to return 
once past its threshold. She had thrown herself 
upon the designs of a Driver, whose startling 
treachery made her shudder for her life, and now 
she found honesty where she had expected vill- 
ainy ; goodness where she had looked for crime, 
and had been exhilerated by the rousing intelli- 
gence of her husband’s return, where she had an- 
ticipated the sauguinary announcement of her 
fate. The transition in the condition of her feel- 
ings was great ; it was the breaking away of the 
clouds and the shining of the sun in the midst of 
the angry broodings of the tempest. Before tney 
left the spot, Andrew told her that they must flee 
from the plantation at once—as the British would 
certainly come atthe appointed time, and that if 
he was caught there in opposition to them they all 
would suffer for his treason. That the people 
must be immediately assembled—every thing 
portable and valuable removed, and the line of 
march taken up for Purisburgh. Perceiving the 
propriety of his course she assented and left the 
affair to his guidance. 

It was quite dark when they reached the house, 
and Mrs. Whalley entered it again with a throb- 
bing heart. She immediately busied herself in 
her preparations and passed the night in a state of 
restlessness and anxiety. 

The morning star had hardly melted away upon 
the brow of day, before she was aroused from her 
feverish doziness by the sound of the plantation 
horn just beneath her window. Hastily dressing 
herself, she descended to the yard, and found 
most of her people assembled around her, and 
Andrew explaining to them his design of march- 
ing to the American camp, and when he told them 
that old massa had come back they rent the air 
with shouts and seemed inspired with new vigor 
and attachment. The chair was brought to the door 
by the stable boy, and Mrs. Whalley with a small 
trunk was placed in it—three other horses were 
used as pack horses, most of the cattle were gath- 
ered up from the fields, and by nine o’clock the 
singular procession began its march, The rough 
roads and heavy baggage did not admit of speed, 
and they progressed slowly, but every step in- 
creased theirdistance from the enemy, and less- 
ened it from their friends. 

The camp of Gen. Lincoln was then a little 
above Purisburgh, which he had selected as a cen- 
tral point of observation, and from which he could 
send out parties both in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia—both towards the mountains and the sea-bord. 
The little village wore a very active and bustling 
manner, and the quiet colony of the Switzers be- 
came the noisy camp of the soldiery. 


With much self-importance Andrew led up his 
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strange company ,butas refugees were daily fleeing 
thither for protection, it was no uncommon sight. 
Euquiring out the quarters of the General, he 
marched to them and delivered Mrs. Whalley to 
his charge. With much courtesy he welcomed 
Mrs. Whalley, and offered every civility and at- 
tention whith her situation required. Her first 
inquiry was if her husband was there, and being 
told that he was daily expected from Charleston, 
where he had arrived, she seemed satisfied, and 
was retiring to her room, when Gen. Lincoln call- 
ed to ask how the negroes were so well armed, 
she smilingly referred him to Andrew, who stood 
at their head, and who she said would satisfy all 
his inquiries. 

‘‘ How is this, Andrew ?”’ he inquired, * these 
dv not look to be our muskets.” 

‘s No, sir,”’ said he, “ I got them from the British.” 

“ You got them from the British—how—when?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir, I got them from Colonel Campbell in 
Savannah.”’ 

His answer only perplexed the General sti)! 
more, and with an incredulous feeling, he repeat- 
ed over the last words of Andrew—* from Col. 
Campbell in Savannah.” 

‘Why, Andrew, that could not be unless you 
stole them, and I donot see well how you could do 
even that.” 

Andrew then told briefly, but forcibly his story, 
while the General listened with interest and at- 
tention, and when he had done, and Andrew had 
deposited with him the muskets, he dismissed him 
for the night, and told him to come to his quarters 
afler morning parade. Returning to seek Mrs. 
Whalley, he inquired of her as tu the verity of 
Andrew's’ statement, and when he found it corro- 
borated by her account, his enthusiasm of the ne- 
gro’s honesty and devotion, burst forth in lavish 
encomium. 

Agreeably to their expressed intention, a party 
of troops in two or three launches, put off from 
Savannah, and proceeded to Hampden, to secure 
the prey which they supposed Andrew had en- 
trapped, and they pulled up the creek with confi- 
dence—jumped ashore with boldness—formed in- 
to line with celerity—but no Andrew appeared, 
and the hooting of the ow! was their only wel- 
come. Every thing was still, a dessolating silence 
pervaded the whole place, and the non-appearance 
of Andrew already began to exite misgivings in 
the hearts of the leaders of the expedition. The 
moon was rising, and gave that shadowy indistinct 
light which its low slanting rays ever emit, and a 
slight movement of the air, not enough to be call- 
ed a breeze and yet more than the mere sporting of 
zephyrs, gently waved the long mossy tapestry 
which hung in solemn garniture upon the old oaks 
and tall mast-like pines which still remained upon 
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the plantation. Nota light was to be seen. They 

listened—it was only the petulent barking of a 

house dog, echoed back by the stillness of evening. 

They moved onward—but fearing an ambush they 

were ordered to form into files opposite, but seve- 

ral yards distant from each other, so that at the 

slightest surprise, both could face outwards and 

attack the foe. In this cautious manner they pro- 

ceeded to the open ground in front of the house, 

where they halted, and the officers counselled to- 

gether as to what was tobe done. It was certain 

now that Andrew had proved the traitor—that they 

had been duped by his supposed honesty, but how 

far his plans had led him, or in what manner, he 

might even now be operating, they knew not. 

Aware that he had a number of muskets, and fear- 

ing lest he had been devising this scheme to be- 

tray them into the hands of their enemies, they 

greatly faltered as to what course to pursue, 

and whether to advance and scour the place, or 

seeure their retreat while, as yet, it was open be- 

forethem. A youngensign of the party advised 

to burn every house on the place and destroy 

every thing that was standing, but the elder of- 

ficers opposed the rashness of at least the first 

part of his suggestion, because the flames which 

destroyed the dwelling would, should there be 

an ambuscade laid, as they feared there was, but 
light up the path to their own ruin, and they were 

not at all anxious to bring on a night rencontre 
with forces of whose number and nature they were 
totally ignorant. They decided, however, to de- 
stroy without delay, whatever they could without 
extending an alarm, and the soldiers proceeded at 
once to their work of devastation. Every thing 
perishable in furniture or implements of plantation 
use, or provisions, &c. was removed to their launch- 
es, or thrown into the creek, or broken to pieces. 

In a few hours but little was remaining at Hamp- 

den save bare walls and having refreshed their 
men with some wines and stores found in the house 
they ordered the columns again to form, marched 
to their boats, silently dropped down to the river, 
and thence with vigorous strokes, pulled for the 
city. The expedition was a failure and the morti- 
fication of Col. Campbell became deep chagrin at 
the chicanery and treachery of the negro, in whom 
he now deeply blamed himself for confiding. The 
whole affair was hushed up as speedily as possible 
—it was wounding to the pride of the commander 
—to the feelings of those who composed the expe- 
dition ; and the idea of being outwitted by a negro, 
induced such a sense of shame, that the topic was 
dropped by mutual consent, and was never men- 
tioned but among the dark inuendoes of the wine 
cup. They had regarded Andrew asa creature of 
avarice ; they were yet to find that his was the 
nobler nature of fidelity and patriotism. While 
the English were souring themselves at their dis- 
19 
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appointment, Andrew was safely slumbering in the 
camp of the Americans and the morning reveille 
welcomed the rising sun ere he awoke from his re- 
freshing but dream-filled repose. The soldiers 
were drawn out on parade at the time of morning 
exercise and after it was over the general orders of 
the day were promulged. Andrew was now led 
up before the troops, and the general compliment- 
ing his bravery and commenting on his zeal and 
faithfulness presented him a horse, and bade him 
accept it as a reward of his conduct. The news 
of the release of Mr. Whalley and his arrival in 
Charleston, preceded but a few days his actual ap- 
pearance at the camp at Purisburgh. It was late 
in the afternoon of this very day that he arrived, 
having come up with a party of troops sent thither 
by Gen. Moultrie. The general received him with 
open arms and with a patriot’s cordiality ; but Mr. 
Whalley impatient of his compliments asked for 
an escort to Hampden, as he was anxious to repair 
thither immediately and meet once more his al- 


most widowed wife. 
‘You need not go there to see her,” said the 


general. ‘I will save you the trouble.” 
‘* How !”’ exclaimed Mr. Whalley, “is she dead?” 
“ No, my good friend, not dead, but safely lodg- 
ed in our camp ;"’ and he had hardly uttered the 
words before Mrs. Whalley, who had watched the 
arrival of the recruits, recognised, after much dis- 
tant scrutiny, her husband, ran through their midst 


and threw herself upon his neck. 
Calling to his aid his utmost composure, he 


placed her arm within his, and led her to the quar- 
ters of the General. The “sober certainty of wa- 
king bliss’’ following the dark clouds which for 
so many months had overcast her evening of life, 
produced deeply affecting sensations. It was not, 
however, like her sudden bereavement, the tem- 
pest, to prostrate—the earthquake to overturn, or 
the fire to consume, but the “ still small voice” 
of assurance—of certainty—of blissful, but hardly 
hoped for reunion. Painful was the story of Mr. 
Whalley, as gathered with his wife, the General 
and his staff, around the fireside, he related the 
incidents and sufferings of his captivity. Unac- 
quainted with the secret, but strict surveilance 
which the Royal Governors and officials of the 
crown, had, for the last fifteen years exercised 
over the prominent men of the colony, and not 
aware of the petty arts by which they made them- 
selves acquainted with the thoughts, as well as 
acts, of the leaders in the popular contest which 
began with the stamp act; he was surprised to 
find, how much of his views, and feelings, and 
schemes, were known to his captors ; that things, 
which he supposed were locked up even from the 
companionship of friends, save perhaps one or 
two more intimate associates, were thrown before 
him as accusations, and called up as motives of 
severer chastisement. 
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Mr. Whalley had certainly been a most influen- 
tial rebel—but he had not been a very active one. 
llis power was silent, but it moved steadily on- 
ward—it was not like many of the self-styled 
‘liberty boys’ a shallow stream rushing impet- 
uously over rocks and sands—foaming and chaf- 
fing with great noise, but with neither depth nor 
width;—but was clear—deep—still bearing on- 
ward with resistless but noiseless energy. De- 
cision was the prominent trait of his mind, and 
from an early period of the struggle, he had with 
almost prophetic eye foreseen its eventual close. 

Writing to afriend under date of 18th Feb. 1776, 
he thus boldly speaks. ‘ Dear Sir, the people of 
Engiand will be sick of the expense of these 
troops and fleets, and if Americans know their 
own interests, they will erect an independency 
and not entail this dispute on their posterity.” 
Such were the far-reaching views of this man, 
months before the Mecklenburg or Philadelphia 
declaration of independence. It is no wonder 
then, that, knowing his sentiments, and apprecia- 
ting his influence, they made his captivity pecul- 
iarly rigid, and distressing ; for, as if they had left 
mercy to the Church and the Bible, the British 
officers in the Revolution were notorious for their 
cruelty —revenge—cowardly insult—unmanly hos- 
tility—brutal outrage; and this was one of the 
strong incentives which roused the people, who 


_ otherwise might perhaps have been pacified, and 


which gave vigor to a blow, that another course of 
conduct might have prevented. 

immediately on being placed on board the Ja- 
son, he was confined on the lower deck—put on 
short allowance—separated from his son and de- 
nied all intercourse with any of the ship’s compa- 
ny. Nor was this all, insult was added to oppress- 
ion, and the taunting words of the officers, from 
the haughty tyrant of the cabin to the beardless 
reefer in the steerage, was heaped upon his vener- 
able head, with unsparing bitterness and scorn. 


Mr. Whalley meekly endured all—carefully 
avoiding altercation, and though his high spirit 
rose at times almost above his prudence, he was 
enabled to submit to the dictates of his judgment, 
rather than yield to the impulses of passion. The 
voyage was long, for they cruised leisurely along 
the coast, now chasing this vessel, now running 
for that point, bearing up on the one hand to speak 
a brother man-of-war, or running down upon the 
other to pounce upon some merchant vessel with 
a vulture’s voracity. All this was peculiarly 
painful to Mr. Whalley, for he was placed where 
he could overhear all their proceedings—and be 
assailed by the curses and invectives heaped upon 
his beloved countrymen. At length they arrived 
off the highlands, of Neversink, late in the after- 
noon of one of the latter days of February. The 
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weather for some time had been unsettled, but 
taking advantage ofa fine N. E. breeze, the Cap- 
tain hoped to pass the Hook, and anchor along 
side of the Commodore before the brooding tem- 
pest, which seemed gathering in the North-west, 
should rise upon them. Every stitch of canvass 
was spread to the wind—foretop and top gallant 
studden-sails rigged out—every sail carefully 
trimmed and watched by the quarter-master, and 
with bright anticipations they took a pilot on 
board, and shaped their course for the bar. They 
had hardly done this, before the wind, gradually 
vecring to the North, and throwing out its fitful 
squalls, headed them off their course, and though 
all the light sails were quickly handed, and the 
ship reefed down and hauled close on the wind, in 
the still indulged hope of reaching a good anchor- 
age, they were still turned off further and further 
from their desired haven, and at last, tacking ship, 
headed up for Long Island. The storm began by 
one of those gusts of snow and hail, which so of- 
ten suddenly rise on the Northern coast; and for 
a long time it was doubtful, which would triumph ; 
the snow however fell faster and faster,—the 
North-west wind blew stronger and stronger—the 
sails swelled out to their utmost circumference, 
the masts creaked and strained in their casings— 
the upper yards were sent down, and all the top 
hamper unrove to ease the rolling ;—the guns al- 
so were run in, and stowed amidship, or lowered 
down intothe hold to relieve the laboring—toss- 
ing vessel. The waves, which hitherto rolled in 
towards the shore in long Easterly swells, were 
now broken up by a contrary wind, and raised into 
ugly cross seas, which are the most dangerous and 
trying of all vld ocean's waves. Every officer, 
was on deck and at his post—night was fast set- 
tling upon them—-the snow fell thicker and 
faster, and made premature the darkness of 
evening. Unwilling to run out to sea and gain 
a wide berth, the Captain still hugged the wind 
to the taughtest bow-line, hoping that it would 
soon veer or subside, and allow him to embrace 
the first lullto runin and be safe. As soon as 
the binnacle lamp was lit, two men were stationed 
with the lead in the chains, lights were run out on 
the cat heads, every sail taken in, but a close 
reefed fore-top-sail—stay-sail—spencer and dri- 
ver to keep her head up to the wind, and prevent 
the gripings which already required preventer 
ropes to be rigged to the wheel. Every precau- 
tion was taken which human skill or foresight 
could devise—the officers gave their orders calm 
ly—the men obeyed with alacrity, and discipline 
triumphed over human fears. Mr. Whalley in 
his dismal berth heard all the hurried preparations 
and the wild moanings of the storm through the 
half stranded cordage. Every sound reaching 
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him with indistinctness and uncertainty, but, 
contributed to increase the terror of the scene, 
because imagination exagerated reality and con- 
jured up more dreadful scenes than were actually 
presented to the beholders ondeck. Having stood 
upon this tack as long as prudence and the warn- 
ing lead would permit, they wore ship to the 
southward and easing her a point free, rode with 
much difficulty the high and turbulent waves. 
The density of the storm, and the darkness of 
night rendered it impossible to see a ship’s length 
ahead, and this greatly increased, on that vessel- 
The 
midnight watch was out, and the Captain finding 
allsnug and that every thing was done which 
could be, turned into his cabin leaving the ship 
with the officer of the deck. But his repose was 
of short duration. The sudden cry ofa dozen 
yoices from the beak of the forecastle, ‘“‘ hard up 
your helm!’’ had hardly been answered, before a 
crash—a hundred screams—a rebound—and the 
three top-masts of the Jason were tumbling to the 
deck. Every one save the poor captive and his 
son, were instantly on deck—lights were strung 
out in every direction, but their light seemed to 
give but little illumination beyond the small, hazy 


dotted coast, the danger of their navigation. 


circumference of mist and snow, which enveloped 
the vessel. 

It was evident, however, that the frigate had 
run into some vessel of considerable size, for frag- 
ments of some stranger were floating up around 
them, andamidst the momentary lullings of the 
winter storm, the hoarse voices of supplients could 
be faintly heard, crying for relief. The violence 
of the shock had thrown both helsmen from the 
wheel into the lee-scuppers, and the ship unguided, 
broached too, and the concussion of vessels and 
wind stripped her of her gallant masts. Falling 
off, staggering, and uncontrolled, into the trough 
of the sea, running terriffically high, every wave 
pouring in its volumes of water over the bows, 
and bursting in the ports of the upper tier, delug- 
ing the gun-deck, and rushing like an avalanche 
to leeward, sweeping every thing before, tore open 
the larboard ports, and thus completely breached 
through the vessel. The shock—the tumbling 
masts—the splitting, thundering, sails—the awful 
shricks—the terrible commotion—the inrushing of 
water, and the impenetrable darkness, made the 
situation of Mr Whalley direful in the extreme. 
Unable to stand—knocking himself, and being 
knocked, by the floating articles around him, una- 
ble to comprehend his situation, and yet sensible 
of his peril, he strove to relieve himself from con- 
finement, and get liberty of trying for life, for 
himself and sun. He called—the storm mocked 
his outcries—no one heeded him, and feeling that 
all was lost, he took his son in his arms, and kneel- 
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ing down on the wet deck, with the water at eve- 
ry roll washing over his knees, commended him- 
self and child to the God of the winds and waves, 
and resigned himself to the will of Him, “ who 
holdeth them in the hollow of his hand,’ to do his 
bidding as ministersof mercy, or of vengeance. 
The wreck which threatened to break in the sides 
of the frigate, was soon cut away, but it was still 
too dark and tempestuous to ascertain its full ex- 
tent, orat once to repair its loss. Laying the ship 

to, as well as they were able, and keeping her 

head to the seas as much as possible, by bracing 

and trimming her lower yards; they, with extreme 

danger and anxiety, rode out the night. Lanthorns 

were hung up in the rigging, if, perchance, the 

wrecked might decry their light, and be buoyed 

up with hope of relief—but several times during 
the night, the bodies of the drowned washed up in 

the head of the frigate, and told how busily death 
was working on the wreck. The storm subsided 
with the dawn, the heavy and snow surcharged at- 
mosphere became clearer and clearer—and when 
the dark curtain of night lifted up from the earth, 
the guileless morning was decking the horizon with 
its rosy tints, and preparing the bright pathway ot 
arising sun. But, oh! how dreadful was the scene 

which that morning sun revealed. Buta few bours 
before he had sunk to rest, and left a thousand 
hopes—a thousand beating hearts, and a gallant 
fleet of buoyant vessels, dancing upon the waves 
of the Atlantic; he rose from the same ocean, but 
only to light up a doleful picture of hearts, hopes, 
and ships—pulseless—blasted, and wrecked. With 
the earliest dawn, the sailors were piped up to re- 
pair ship—new rigging was rove—jury-masts rice 
ged, and under easy sail, the frigate, herself crip- 
pled, bore down for the wreck, which now lay 
drifting to leeward. 

They found but a few survivors still clinging to 
the fragments—the waves had washed off some, 
the dashing of the pieces had killed others, the 
benumbing cold had relaxed in death the grasp of 
others, and only four or five, more stout and robust 
and active than the rest, survived to tell the 
distresses of that eventful night. The vessel run 
into was a snow of about 300 tons, laden with 
stores, and recruits for the English army at New 
York, and the first shock of the frigate striking 
her about mid-ships, had stove in her sides, and 
most of those under the deck, never rose alive, 
above it. Taking off these helpless survivors and 
securing whatever of value was floating around, 
they left the wreck, and turned their energies to 
repairing their own damages, and securing their 
own comfort. The oceanaftera stormisa peculiar 
and sadening sight. The heaving waves no longer 
lashed into foaming crests, were rolling in long, 


heavy, uneven swells, and the bosom of the sea 
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rose and fell in short irregular breathings, like the 
pantings of over worked and fatigued nature. The 
whole scope was dotted here and there with a white 
sail shining in the morning sun, and as the eye 
through the glass, swept the horizon, it could read 
the effects of the gale in nearly every vessel. 
There was no wind, and the ship rolled lazily upon 
the water, now lifted up by the swells and now 
surging in the trough of the sea. 

Towards noon, a light southerly breeze sprung 
up, and the ripling bubles gathering round the 
bows floated along the sides, and were lost in the 
momentary wake. 

Two knots—three knots—four knots were regis- 
tered by the log, and hope again returned to the 
bosom of officers and men, as they once more under 
a serene sky and and propitious breeze, drew nearer 
their haven. They passed the hook, run up the 
narrows, and at last safely anchored amidst the 
fleet before New York. 

Mr. Whalley felt indeed relieved at his preserva- 
tion, and hailed their safety with thanksgiving. 
But their promise was of short duration. The 
morning after their arrival they were removed 
from the Jason to one of the hulks in Wallabout 
bay, which had been appropriated to the reception 
of American prisoners. These vessels, of which 
there were several, were commanded by men of 
tyranical and cruel dispositions, whose delight was 
in the suffering, & who experienced a fiendish plea- 
sure in aggravating the distresses of their prisoners. 

The vessel was moored head and stern, about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, with a double line 
of sentinels, and a series of guard boats. The 
several decks were under the charge of brutal 
Lieutenants and imperious Midshipmen, and wo 
be to him who offended the dignity ofeither. The 
boatswain and his ‘‘ cats’’ were sure to teach him 
respect for his tormentors. 


Mr. Whalley and his son, were allotted to the 
orlop-deck, where the light of day never penetra- 
ted, and the air of heaven only reached, through 
the stinted draughts of the wind sail, impure with 
filth, noisome with almost pestiferous effluvia, 
poorly ventilated and dimly lighted, with con- 
tracted quarters, and amidst disappointed and too 
often profane associates, their situation was de- 
plorable in the extreme. How did the visions of 
his elegant home, his wide fields, his balmy sky 
and southern breezes, loaded with the perfume of 
the jessamine and the laurel, come over his soul 
in his pent updungeon? How did the voice of his 
wife and children, his friends and associates, steal 
over his senses, in this his dirty, torturing prison ? 
and his lot was more trying from the very splen- 
dor which had previously been his portion. His 
age cxtorted neither respect nor lenity, and in 
those long, cold, drear nights of winter, he was 
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made to suffer its rigor with the strongest, and 
his frame which had battled with the seasons of 
three score years and ten, was now made to war 
side by side with the youth of twenty one, with the 
elements of a northern March. 

Daily did the rigor of confinement, the want of 
food and other causes, release some of his compan- 
ions by death. They were sometimes hastily 
sewed up in their hammocks, with bodies still 
warm ; a few shot tied up at their feet, and rough- 
ly cast overboard, a plash, some eddying circles— 
the disturbed waters resumed their placidity, and 
all was over. Sometimes five or six died a day, 
and then they were taken to Long Island, a pit 
sufficient for all hastily dug, and with no voice of 
prayer—no funeral service—no token of respect, 
they were tumbled together uncoffined, into one 
grave—the earth cast upon them amidst jibes and 
laughter and curses; and the tumid mound, was 
the only evidence of their resting place. Friends 
ministered in none of the last offices of kindness— 
relatives gathered not around their biers—the tear 
of the mourner fell on no coffin’s lid; the wailing 
of sorrow sounded not over their graves. They 
died suffering patriots—they were buried like the 
carcasses of brutes. 


It did not require many weeks to work great 
changes in the health of Mr. Whalley. His son 
bore the confinement better; upon the father, it 
pressed with peculiar weight. They implored 
some relaxation of rigor, but they were answer- 
ed with sneers and contempt; they were told that 
even what they had, was too good for such rebels 
as they—and if they grumbled for that, they soon 
should have greater cause of complaint. As sev- 
eral officers were one day visiting that Prison 
Ship, and surveying the captives on the several 
decks; one respectable with age and high in rank, 
asked, as he reached the orlop deck, “‘ and where 
Lieutenant Grafton did these come from ?” 

‘¢ Those in that corner Sir, came from Georgia, 
but these from North Carolina,—all however from 
the South.” 

‘¢ Do you know the names of those from Geor- 
gia?’ asked the elder officer. 

‘¢ Yes Sir,’’ he replied, ‘* there are and —, 
and Mr. Whalley and his son,” and 

‘“‘Mr. Whalley, interrupted the Elder,’’--Mr. 
Whalley of Hampden Hall, near Savannah ?” 

‘¢T believe so Sir, but there he is, you can in- 
quire yourself,’’ and holding the candle up to Mr. 
Whalley’s face, the officer recognized in the coun- 
tenance of the prisoner, an old, but almost forgot- 








ten friend. 

‘‘Mr. Whalley,’’ asked the officer, ‘“‘do you 
know me?” 

Mr. Whalley looked in his face, but after care- 
fully surveying his features, he said he did not, 
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though there was something about him which ap- 
peared familiar. 

‘Do you know Sir, Lieutenant S. of Ogle- 
thorpe’s regiment ?”’ 

‘Yes Sir, I remember him well, but after the 
regiment was broken up, he went off, and I have 
never seen or heard of him since, though we were 
very intimate and he was often at my house.” 

“[ Sir, am that Lieutenant, now Colonel S. of 
the Royal Fusilliers,’’ said the officer, and reach- 
ing forth his hand cordially grasped and shook 
that of Mr. Whalley. 

‘* But how came you here in this dismal place?” 
he inquired. 

** Oh, Colonel,’ said Mr. Whalley, with much 
mournfulness, ‘‘ when my country demands even 
my sufferings she shall have them,—and my life I 
am preparing to lay down, if she calls to the sac- 
rifice.”” 

‘ But you must not stay here—I must see the 
General and procure your release, or if not that, 
at least have you removed on shore where your 
confinement will be more tolerable.”’ 

‘“[ hardly care for it myself, Sir,” said the aged 
sufferer, ‘‘ but for my son I do feel, and for him I 
am anxious for enlargement, though 1 ask for 
nothing—I can suffer,—but I cannot beg.”’ 

‘Say no more, my good friend—I am under or- 
ders immediately for Virginia, but I will not de- 
part ’till 1 have seen the commander and interce- 
ded in your behalf. Good bye, I may never see 
youagain, but you shall see ifany agency of 
mine can accomplish it, that Iam not unmindful 
of the pleasant memories of the days we spent to- 
gether in youth, and gaiety.”’ 

For several days after this unexpected inter- 
view, Mr. Whalley expected that every approach- 
ing footstep was bringing him his release, but he 
listened and waited in vain. He had given up al- 
most every hope, when the orderly required his 
attendance in the cabin, and he was told while 
there, that he was to be removed from the ship to 
“Flat Bush,’”’ Long Island, and that he and his 
son must prepare themselves immediately. His 
departure needed no lengthened preparation— 
they were soon ready—and bidding adieu to his 
unfortunate comrades, he left the vessel, and was 
soon comfortably—compared with his former con- 
dition, established under guard at ‘ Flat Bush,”’ 
Long Island. 

Here his circumstances were much improved, 
though but once, during his long captivity, did he 
hear from his wife. 

At length he was exchanged, though his son was 
still kept in easy durance, and hastening with all 
rapidity to the head quarters of the army, he was 
directed as to what course to pursue to reach 
Carolina, and after a long, perilous and painful 
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journey, to one of his condition, he reached 
Charleston just in time for the escort of recruits 
then setting out for Purysburgh, and now he was 
blessed with the sight of his wife, with a return to 
his country, and with the turning tide of success 
which was now setting in favor of his country’s 
independence. The heart of both husband and 
wife was filled with joy and gratitude, and the 
fidelity of Andrew was commented on and com- 
mended, not by words merely, but by gifts of a 
substantial nature. 

The army of General Lincoln did not long remain 
inactive, opportunities of success opened before 
them in Georgia, and they determined to pene- 
trate the country, scour the frontier, and then 
make a descent on Savannah. 

It was a bright and sunny day, when, after morn- 
ing parade, the camp broke up and prepared to 
cross the river. Large flat boats had been pre- 
viously prepared, and every arrangement made to 
secure rapidity and facility of passage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whalley crossed over with the army, hoping 
that an opportunity might be found of reaching 
their daughter, who was in a quiet part of the 
country, where they hoped to remain unmolested. 
Andrew seated on the charger given him by 
General Lincoln, passed over the river with much 
show and importance, and figured largely among 
the troops for his sagacity and bravery. 

A few days after crossing, they heard of the 
approach of a scouting party from Savannah, to 
reconoiter their post, and make observations on 
the country ; a party of officers and men volun- 
teered to attack them, and mounted on good horses, 
with excellent guides, they soon came up with the 
enemy. Old Richard Whalley, though old, was 
still with the party, and Andrew on his steed sat 
beside him. By arapid and spirited charge, they 
were able to capture most of the party, several of 
whom Andrew recognized as those whom he had 
met while trading in Savannah, and as the officers 
were brought in and introduced to Mr. Whalley, 
he espied the designated leader of the expedition 
to seize Hampden, and walking upto him with 
much boldness, he jeeringly inquired ‘ what he 
thought of old Andrew now? and how he liked old 
Rebel Richard before him ?” 


But we cannot dilate on the many interesting 
incidents of Andrew’s life. 


Mrs. Whalley died, the year after her husband's 
return, and he soon followed her to the grave full 
of years and honors—beloved and regretted. An- 
drew early obtained his freedom, and having made 
a profession of religion, after the war was over, he 
took up the preaching of the gospel, which he ex- 
ercised with great freedom, and success; and 
multitudes were gathered into the church through 
his ministry. He was zealous—faithful—discreet— 
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greatly respected by both white and black ; and 
did mueh good in his day and generation. He 
died at a very advanced age, and his tomb stone 
bears record to his many virtues, and exalted 
worth. 

It is not merely among the educated, the weal- 
thy, the refined, that we find instances of valor, 
courage, and prowess—the records of the Revolu- 
tion abundantly prove, that all ranks of life, and 
every department of society, participated in the 
general zeal and energy of the leaders ; and that 
among the humblest ranks, were often exhibited 
deeds, which would add lustre to the names of the 
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noblest ; and courage, and constancy, which no 
patriot excelled, even though he had pledged “his 
life, his fortune, and his sacred honor,” in the cause 
of independence. 

But few, however, of these humble deeds are 
known—tradition has failed to transmit the praise 
of many a revolutionary worthy, and fame is alto- 
gether silent of their merits. But it is right that 
we should cherish the reminiscences which mem- 
ory has preserved, and show to the world, by this 
simple story, the ability of the humblest to succor 
the highest; and the dependence of the greatest, of- 
tentimes upon the zeal, and fidelity of the weakest. 





aGaoo. 2. 


BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 





Beavtirut is Morn’s animating ray, 

Gorgeous, the lustre of the risen day, 

Bright is the crimson glory of the eve, 

And fair the hour which vanished sunbeams leave ; 
But oh! their spells of beauty bright must fade 
When Night comes forth in majesty arrayed, 
Darkness her crown, her sceptre silence deep 

Her empire vast, the mystic realms of sleep— 
Imperial Night, whose haughty mandate calls 

Ten thousand worlds to light her sable halls ; 
Halls, whose extent imagination foils ; 

Worlds, at whose size the grasp of Mind recoils. 
Through the glad brightness of the busy day, 

Man seems but little more than sordid clay. 

The sunbeam warms him, and the sunbeam shows 
The path which he to daily labor goes ; 

But in the silent watches of the night 

»Tis seen, the clay enshrined, the spirit bright, 

Of soaring Mind, whose eagle vision tries 

To read the starry wonders of the skies: 

Then guided by their urns of silver light, 

She takes a higher and a nobler flight. 

Far, far, beyond their circling spheres she soars, 
Where endless day his living radiance pours; 
And folds her wing before the great white throne 
Of Hin, to whose vast mind all lesser mind is known; 
Of Him, who out of nothing formed a whole, 
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Which awes, surprises, thrills, the thinking soul. 
‘Let there be light,” he cried, and Lo! light came,— 
Darkness, and darkness answered to its name— 
Ocean, and ocean spread its waters wide— 
Land, and land sprung to being by its side— 
Heaven, and the skies their dome majestic reared— 
Sun, and the monarch of the day appeared— 
Moon, and the moon her silver orb displayed— 
Stars, and stars came in brilliancy arrayed. 

And the Omniscient ruler of our fate 

Is as unchangeable as He is great. 

Land may be seen where once the ocean foamed, 
And ocean covers land where once Man roamed ; 
Kingdoms have fa}l’nand Empires still will rise, 
And desolation yet will sweep the skies. 

On all things change is written save on Him 

The Infinite ; and when the sun grows dim, 
When the fair moon her veil of blood receives, 
And stars from Heaven fall like withered leaves, 
The soul who trusted in His word will find, 

As soaring high she leaves the grave behind, 
That she has built her trust upon a rock, 

Which stands secure amid the whelming shock 
Of blazing worlds, and which will proudly rise 
O’er Earth’s vast ruin and the vaulted skies ; 
And cover with its brightness all who rest 

In the wide shadow of its mighty breast, 
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WRITTEN DECEMBER 3] st,—BY MISS 


MARY E. LEE, CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Tue last solemn hour of the year was left only, 
And the happy home-circle had gone to their rest; 
As I sat by the dying flame, thoughtful and lonely, 
And yielded to fancy’s strange visions, my breast. 


The eve had been joyous, for pleasure had banish’d 
Reflections, to which the sad season give birth ; 
And the lone room still rung, when the gay crowd had 
vanish’d, 
With musical echoes of laughter and mirth. 


| had danced, I had sung, I had thrown aside sadness, 
My heart *’mongst the others, seem?d not out of tune, 
] had drank with the rest, from the full cup of gladness, 
And the fast-coming midnight, approach’d us too 
soon. 


But now that the circle was broken, my spirit 
Turn’d inward, and pledg’d to its own future health, 
And it ask’dy oh! how sadly! what gift I’d inherit, 
What treasures, I’d choose, from life’s fountains of 
wealth. 


How long did I ponder; oh! it were past telling, 
The thousand wild phantasies crowding my brain, 
Till weary with roaming through thought’s endless 
dwelling, 
From sleep’s haunted chamber I turn’d, but in vain. 


How quickly dreams work! in the space of a minute, 
That hall, so deserted, was peopled once more, 

But mute,phantom forms seem’d now crowding within it, 
Though the mirth of the dancers was scarcely yet o’er. 


Like ghosts in the darkness, those shapes prest around 
me, : [quick ; 
They throng’d, till my breathing, grew hurried and 
Ifelt their strong clasp, though *t was shadows that 
bound me, 4 
I sought to turn from them; my heart, it grew sick. 


They brought with them, treasures, that seem’d as if real; 
They urg’d me to choose ’mongst their offerings rare ; 
But scarce did I seize on some semblance ideal, 
Than another was proffer’d, that look’d yet more fair. 


Bewilder’d I stood! but just then a strange lustre, 
As if from afar, lit the dark, crowded room, 

Soft, faint, as the light of the stars, when they cluster, 
To deck with their presence, the twilight damp gloom. 


A fairy appear’d; in her hand a bright mirror, 
Reflected each object with brilliancy rare; 
But her shape was so dim, that my words might prove 
error, 
Did I seek to sketch for you, the form that stood there. 


‘Weak maiden !”? she said, and her tones of sweet sor- 
row 
Beguil’d my worn spirit of half of its pain; 


1 come to assist, ere the fated to-morrow, 


Shall find you have chosen a gift, poor and vain. 


Gaze well in this mirror; its surface is haunted 


By no false illusions, that shine to destroy ; 
But prove it herein, and the lot most enchanted, 
Shall show its true measure of sorrow or joy. 


“ Approach now!” she said, and that silent hand prof- 
fer’d 
Once more, their bright gifts, to my quick, ardent 
gaze; 
But each, in its turn, as *twas silently offer’d, 
Left on the clear mirror, a slight, breathlike haze. 


First Beauty appear’d, with its glance of mild splendor, 
Its smiles and its blushes, so lovely to see ; 
*T was the boon I had most crav’d, methought I[’d sur- 
render, 
All else, for it seem’d more than kingdoms to me. 


Alas! in the mirror, that semblance, the fairest 
And brightest, that ever was granted to clay, 
Became slowly chang’d, and I felt, beauty sharest 
The common doom, all that is bright, must decay. 


Next Riches pour’d out a perpetual shower, 
The space all around me, seem’d pav’d with pure 
gold, 
The air was all perfume, and in a gay bower, 
I sought for some casket, my treasures to hold. 


But scarce to the mirror’s clear gaze was it trusted, 
Than shadows past over the glittering show ; 

And when I next look’d, the rich baubles had rusted, 
The yellow clay sunk into heaps, few and low. 


The wealth of pure Knowledge spread next, like an 
ocean, 
In boundless extent, tomy wrapt inner gaze ; 
And its full, sparkling waters, forever in motion, 
Invited my spirit to trust to its ways; 


But lo! in the clear glass of truth, now recorded, 
Wild tempests and shipwrecks were every where 
seen ; 
And a wearisome fate was too often awarded, 
To those, who, its most faithful vassels, had been. 


Then, waking a thrill in my innermost spirit, 
Fame gracefully proffer’d the power of song ; 
And lur’d by its echoes, I yearn’d to inherit 
Its crown of green laurel, so fadeless and strong. 


The vain, cheating phantom! within the glass, gleam- 
ing, 
Its noble mien chang’d to a skeleton dread ; 
And its wreath was but fresh to the dull, outward seem- 
ing, 
Each leaf, as I gaz’d, became wither’d and dead. 
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Then Love took its place ; and I pray’d, that forever 
Its seraph-like music might steal on my ear ; 

The skies became radiant o’er me, and never 
Had earth seem’d before, such a paradise sphere. 


Glad, trembling, glowing, delighted and fearless, 
I said, as I ask’d from the mirror, its spell ; 

“ Q Love! I willchoose thee; my lot must be tearless, 
If thou wilt dwell with me, nor bid me, farewell.” 


Alas! for my rapture, its links were soon broken ;— 
For scarce had the mirror reflected Love’s face ; 


Than darkness, thick darkness remained the sole token, 
To tell where that Angel’s bright features had place. 


6‘ Death! death! is love’s portion!” exclaim’d the sad 
fairy, 


’ 
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* No gift is more transient ;*’ she sigh’d, as she spoke; 
“Death! death! is love’s portion,” the echo so dreary, 
Burst from my full bosom: I sobb’d, I awoke. 


* * * * * * 


The dream, it was o’er! but methinks were I fated 
To choose out a gift, on this side of the grave ; 

Not knowledge, nor beauty, nor wealth, highly rated, a 
Nor fame, nor yet love, but this boon, would I crave: q 


That while I remain in this close, earthly dwelling, 
And bear in life’s joys and life’s trials, a part, 
My spirit should never, with vain yearnings, be swell- 
ing, 
But take what God sends, with a light, trustful heart, 





XXiIi, 
DESPONDENCY. 


Oh! were it not that dreams, in saddest hours, 
Bring promises of better things, and hopes 
That soothe the weary spirit, and beguile 

The toiling brain into forgetfulness,— 

How gladly would I yield myself to sleep.— 
The icy sleep of death !—For, hoplessly, 

I strive with fortune ;--hopelessly for fame,— 
That guerdon of the ever-sleepless soul— 
That fond ambition.--the superior care 

Of greatness, which, in struggling for its own, 
Becomes another’s subject, and is ’slaved 

By its own passionate yearnings, and a zeal 
That baffles its true purpose !--Not for gold,— 
‘The poor reward of worship which becomes 
The sorriest bondage—not for gold, my soul!— 
Are these day-labors—ended not with day, 

And paid indreamsalone! Yet, still I toil,-- 
Still dream—still, gazing on the eminence, 
Fancy the summit yet within my reach, 

And struggle onward !—Shall it be in vain?— 
Is the fond voice that whispers me by night, 

A mockery, prompting an ambition wild,— 
Scorned by the idol it implores—thrice-scorned 
By those who never bow, and only sce, 

In bitterness and hate? Well, be it so! 

The lamp must burn—the toil must be renew’d, 
*Till the oil fail! There is a destiny, 

In this, I may not baffle. It must be, 
And have its way. It matters not, at last, 





SONG AND SONNET ; 
OR, THE LAYS OF EARLY DAYS. 
BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


Whether the worm has toiled beyond its strength 
To be a God; or, only as a worm, 

Burrowed its sinuous track in rigid earth, i 
Among nutritious mole-hills. 1 have been : 
Scarce wretcheder than he, whose social toil, 3 
Has seem’d more fruitful in the worldling’s eye, 
Yet did not fill his own. Some daily cares, 

Of drink, and food, of thirst and hunger, done,— 
And waste or fruitful, the protracted strife, 

Of both, will be as nothing. The whole world 
Itself be nothing, and a common sleep, 

Pyt the same finish to our different cares. 

—It may be nothing!—yet, the hope returns—- 
The dream which still is a despondency,— 

And teaches, that, if then the world to me — 

Be nothing—as it evermore hath been,— 

I may be worth to it!-- 


CMA al lea ls, OWE See oe hoa . 


‘What narrow thought, 

Is that, which blinds us to the toil of self ;-- 
Which plants no tree lest some succeeding hand, &. 

Pull the ripe fruit ; and, in another’s eyes, & | 
Hang the blue clusters, children of the seed, / ) 
We, grudging, thrust into the embrace of earth! 
How godlike is the selfishness which makes 
The world to need its worth—to hallow it, 

In fond remembrance, when the world no more 
May compensate the labor which has given 
Perpetual fruits to feed the hungering tribes 

Its eye may never see. 


1832, 
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XXIV. 
SO N G—“coutp I WEEP.” 
1. 
Could I weep as I have wept, 
Could I value vows once broken, 
Thou might’st scorn the love I’ve kept, 
Like some sad but sacred token,— 
‘Token of some boyish pleasure, 
Which, in early days, was treasure. 
2. 
Treasure kept from all apart, 
Worship’d, sought in secret still, 
Like an altar of the heart, 
On some lone and shrouded hill, 
Where, by night, at starry hours, 
Came an angel down with flow’rs. 


3. 
Though the altar place be bare, 
And the flow’rs have felt the blast, 
Still it once was holy there, 
And | love it for the past. 
Though the angel fell,—the flow’rs, 
They were brought from holy bow’rs. 
1834. 
XXV. 
VOICES OF SOLITUDE. 
Hath Solitude such language? Speaks she thus, 
From trees, and saddest groves, lone hills and dells, 
That crouch beneaththem? Whence hath she the spell, 
So to recal the perish’d hours and forms, 
That never to our hearts brought solitude, 
Until they perish’d?, To my spirit’s eye, 
Lone, gazing through these groves, arise the shades 
Of each beloved one!—Living, they appear 
In absence of the living. We are far 
From the dear homes that knewthem. The sweet plains 
That nursed my infancy are here no more.— 
Deep wastes surround me, where the Choctaw roves, 
And the wolf howls, along th’ untravell’d way;— 
Yet here, sweet shadows of the heart they come, 
The heart that loved them, and must ever love, 
Pursuing, liketheir own. *Tis Solitude, 
Where common life is voiceless, that wakes love, 
With all her voices;—memory with her smiles 
That sweeten sadness, and along the waste 
Pour their unwasted sunshine! all the way 
Grows bright before me. Blue, the arching sky, 
sends from each hoary tree-top. Soft, the light 
Of evening crowns the whole with flow’ry teints; 
And, what a sudden flood of merriment, 
Discourseth that same bird, that leaps and sings, 
As if it would recal those gleeful hours, 
When boyhood knew scarce heavier toil and task, 
Than just to sing and laugh! 
Is3l. 
XXVI. 
S ON G—“ rorcIve ME.” 
1, 
Forgive me, if my looks are sad, 


When thou art free from aught like wo,— 
1 would be, if I could be glad, 
And thou alone canst make me so. 


20 


SONG AND SONNET. 


2. 
Let but thy cheek be pale awhile, 
And dim thine eye, and cloud thy mien, 
And bid thy lip refuse to smile, 
And be as sad as J have been! 
1828, 


XXVII. 
MORAL EXILE. 
She does not drive me forth with iron hand, 
Bared steel, or cruelty yet more acute, 
in the stern deom of exile. On her brow 
Sits ne imperial malice. From her lips 
Falls no malignant accent ;—but, instead, 
Her voice is all melodieus, and her smile— 
Ah! most deceptive smile that ever mocks 
The suffering which it soothes not—shining still, 
Would seem to favor the neglected child 
She makes her step-son!— 
Ah! love not seeks 
Smooth smile, soft accent;—love seeks only leve ;— 
None less will satisfy its laboring hope, 
Appease its hung’ring lenging, or suflice, 
Its ocean-deep affections! If I sing, 
Let the sweet Deity that hears my song, 
Esteem it sweet; and not, in the dull ear, 
Give it cold entrance. If, upon her shrine, 
1 heap my votive offerings, with a heart 
That joins in the hand-service,—let me know 
The goddess feels their incense, that my love 
Shall relish of her gracious, dear delight.— 
But she,—my mother! What seems it to her 
That I have sung her beauties? Far aleof 
She sits and hears my praises, as some dame, 
Proud of position in a royal court, 
Sitting as Queen at some high tournament, 
That gives indifferent heed to the brave knight 
Who battles for her smile. High prized dame, 
That makes no count of him whose duteous heart 
Beholds no dearer prize;—and coldly takes 
His gallant homage as some natural right, 
Which is no other than the gift of love— 
Love’s generous gilt, demanding like for hke, 
Or nothing! *Tis the bitterest fate of all, 
More bitter than the sudden sting of death,} 
And colder than the black jaws of the grave, 
Thus profitless to sue ;—thus, hopelessly, 
To bend in fruitless labor, still unmarked !— 
Without reward,—sweet smile of recompense— 
Word of encouragement from gracious lips, 
Which promise fond remembrance when the toil 
Shall be allended. Let them speak of it, 
Whose lot hath thus been cast, and they shall tell 
How easier of endurance were the toils 
Of poverty in exile;—sweeter far, 
Its bitter crust, and salt draught,—salter yet 
By tears that nallow it to hopelessness 
Quenching no mortal thirst! 
1832. 


XXVII. 
SO N G—“ MUSE NOT THAT GRIEF.”’ 


, 1, 
Muse not that grief should so have power, 
To take the start of ready Time, 
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I tell thee, care was all my dower, 
Ere youth had grown to manhood’s prime. 
9 


Muse not, with fitful mood I start, 
When all are smiling round and blest;— 
Ah! little know’st thou how the heart, 
May rob the wearied form of rest ! 


1829, 
XXIX. 
SON G—“ stILL HAUNTED WHERESO’ER I FLY. 
a 


Still haunted, whereso’er I fly, 

Yet doom’d, for aye, to fly alone, 
Not living free, nor free to die, 

Stull seeking what is still my own. 


2, 
Oh! thou, who wilt not set me free, 
Hear but the pray’r I now prefer ;— 
The dream of love thou’st taught to me, 
Unteach me quite, or teach to her. 
1828. 
XXX. 
SONNE T *—“rne peavtirvt, THE SILENT.” 
The beautiful, the silent! Do they come, 
At midnightto my couch? Does she return, 
With all her early lovelinesss and bloom, " 
Re-animate, and glorious, from her urn? 
To keep sweet watch above my slumbering brow, 
To paint dear visions to my wandering sense, 
To bring me back in dreams, the memory now, 
That cannot sleep while seeking recompense, 
For life’s remediless ruin. Does she stand, 
When whispering shadows gather with the night, 
Waving them from my couch with guardian hand, 
Making my slumbers then one long delight ;— 
Of joys it once had been my joy to taste ; 


CAPABILITY AND ACTION, 
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Of beauties it had been my balm to see ; 
Of hopes that time has scatter’d all to waste ; 
And many a bliss too blessed far tor me ? 
Oh! comes she inthe deep night to my side? 
Young, beautiful !—as when in boyhood’s hour, 
She stood a thing of life, my dream, my bride, 
And hung upon my bosom like a flower! 
1832. 


XXXI. 
SON G—“TrHy HAPPY STAR IS SHINING. ” 
1. 
Thy happy star is shining, 
The morning clouds are gone, 
No more, thy heart repining, 
Beholds its young dream flown ; 
Yet, midst thy beauty’s pow’r, 
Beguiled in fortune’s bow’r, 
There yet shall come an hour, 
When thou shalt weep alone. 
2. 
Go, give to fortune’s minion, 
The heart I fancied mine; 
I proudly burst the pinion, 
That bound me to your shrine ;— 
Yet, all beyond revealing, 
The care and hope of healing, 
That pang of wounded feeling, 
Which still declares me thine. 
3. 
Yet, leaving thee, I leave thee, 
Some tokens thou shalt fear ; 
For memory still must grieve thee, 
With shapes that once were dear; 
Thy soul shall yet be shaken, 
When late remorse shall waken, 
And thou, by shame o’ertaken, 
Shalt drink of my despair. 


1829. W. G. S. 





CAPABILITY 


AND ACTION. 


‘“‘Men,”’ says Horace Walpole, “ are often capa- 
ble of greater things than they perform ; they are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom 
draw to their full extent.’’ While the physical 
organs of men are oftentimes taxed to their ut- 
most, the minds of but few of the human race, are 
developed in their fulness, or to the extent which 
they can be, even while bound down by the gross- 
ness of corporeal being. The rope-dancer and 
those who perform feats of agility and strength, 
show us by their suppleness of movement, their 


rapidity of motion, their multiplication of postures, 
and their powers of endurance, the great height 
to which the education of the muscles can be car- 
ried, even to a perfection which excites both our 
wonder and admiration. But how seldom is the 
same degree of proficiency manifested in the 
training of the intellectual faculties ; how far the 
highest reaches of earthly minds fall short of what 
they might attain,how few of the great mass of men 
reach even the point of mediocrity '—more than 
the majority fall below it! The great waste and 





* Sonnet, but not aft i “ 
short and simple poem. the Italian model, nor of the same length. The above comes under the English See 
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misapplication of mind, can hardly be conceived 
of; the millions of almost dormant intellects that 
have every faculty and capability of greatness, 
but put forth no action to attain it ; and the absorp- 
tion of so many other myriads of minds in the 
mere drudgeries of existence, are mournful evi- 
dences that the world is capable of greater things 
than it performs; that man seldom does live up to 
his high destiny ; that though prodigal, even till 
we are reduced to husks, of physical strength and 
efforts, we are meanly parsimonious of those men- 
tal energies,which, had they but full scope and cul- 
ture,would elevate and adorn humanity. We have 
minds—we have wealth—we have books—we have 
seminaries—we have all the aids and appliances of 
greatness, and yet how few are eminent! how few 
rise like Saul among their fellows! Well may we 
apply to our land what Milton said long since of 
the mind of England, ‘‘ what wants there to such 
a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faith- 
ful laborers to make a knowing people, a nation of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies? We reckon 
more than five months yet to harvest; there need 
not be five weeks, had we eyes to lift up;—the 
fields are white already. Where there is much 
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desire to learn there of necessity will be much ar- 
guing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. A 
little generous prudence, a little forbearance of 
one another, and some grain of charity, might win 
all these diligences to form and unite in one gene- 
ral and brotherly search after truth. I doubt not, 
if some great and worthy stranger should come 
among us, wise to discern the mould and temper 
of a people, and how to govern it, observing the 
high hopes and aims, the dilligent alacrity of our 
extended thoughts and reasonings; but that he 
would cry out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Ro- 
man docility and courage, “ If such were my Epi- 
rots, ] would not despair the greatest design that 
could be attempted to make a church or kingdom 
happy.” 

Greatness does not consist in what we are capa- 
ble of being, but in what we really are. “The 
statue’’ is indeed, as Michael Angelo has said, “in 
the marble,” but it must be chissled out, by the 
daily and diligent toil of the sculptor. Greatness 
is in the mind—seek it there by patient, untiring 
ACTION, W. B.S. 





GENESIS, xX. 


25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 





“ And unto Eber were born two sons: the name 
of one was Peleg, for in his day was the earth di- 
vided; and his brother’s name was Joktan.”’ Again, 
in Genesis xi. 16 to 26 is found the enumeration 
of Ebar, Peleg &c.down to Abram, Naher and 
Ilaran, but no further mention is made of Joktan 
or his generation. Hence the conclusion may be 
inferred that, when the earth was divided in the 
days of Peleg, Joktan and his people were sepa- 
rated from the eastern, and became the inhabi- 
tants of the western hemisphere. With Joktan a 
portion of the animals, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms were necessarily divided. The two 
continents might have approached much nearer to 
each other than their present position would seem 
to indicate— united probably by an isthmus or nar- 
row neck of land, which by some violent convul- 
sion in nature was rent asunder and submerged, 
while Joktan was safe beyond the isthmus. Al- 
though this is very far fetched, it is nevertheless 
sustained by inspiration, and is a well grounded 
and reasonable conclusion in arguing the causes 
of the presence of men and animals on the conti- 
nent of America. 


Nor can it be doubted on the examination of the 
surface ofour globe and of those portions of it 
which have been excavated, that this planet has, 
since its first formation, undergone very great 
changes which have placed it in its present con- 
dition—the prevalence of this opinion, would set 
at rest the question as to how America became 
populated, and it would also go totally to explode 
the erroneous hypothesis entertained by some nat- 
uralists, that as inert matter in its decomposition 
produced some of the lower order of animals, it 
can,as they allege, by reprogression go on to 
perfect a higher species and genera. Butit isa 
well established fact in animal economy, that, 
two different species of the same genus cannot be 
propagated ad infinitum, so as to be made to pro- 
duce new varieties of genera, the progress is 
checked at the very outset—beyond the first cross, 
propagation ceases, and this bar Providence has 
well ordered, to prevent the confusion that might 
otherwise occur in the laws of nature, which he 
in his wisdom, has made permanent and un- 
changeable. Z. 
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HENRY HERBERT. 
ATALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


BY CLI¥VTON 


CHAPTER f. 


The flight—Situation of Virginia at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution—Lord Dunmore—A young 
Captain—Militia—An unusual Bridal Party. 


‘‘ Nay, nay, dearest—not another look back to 
your home; not another thought of those you are 
leaving, now. Think of the future, of the bright 
future which is before us.”’ 

“But, Henry, think of those dear ones I am 
leaving. Think of the disobedience—of the sin.” 

‘The sin, love, consists in performing a long 
plighted vow, and the disobecience in an act 
which a few months ago would have tallied with 
the wishes of those very friends.” 

‘¢ But these few months—what a change have 
they wrought!’’ 

‘*A change in others, but not in us; so cheer 
up, lady love, and think of a happy re-union with 
those friends, when all the evils which now hang 
ever our country like a mist, shall have been aver- 
ted, and the harsh judgments and prejudices of 
those we love turned aside; when the rights of 
truth and nature shall have been acknowledged, 
and the now despised and persecuted rebel, hailed 
as the pure patriot and saviour of his country.” 

The young soldier, as he spoke—standing on the 
edge of a little boat, with his arms crossed upon a 
ehest of Herculean proportions, and his eyes flash- 
ing with mingled confidence and hope—looked like 
a bulwark well calculated to shield from all danger 
the gentle being who clung to him for protection 
and love; and she, in her quiet and graceful love- 
liness, seemed abundantly fitted to reward all 
struggles and sacrifices for her sake. Their little 
batteau was scudding rapidly over the waves 
which rippled the bosom of one of Virginia's broad- 
est and most beautiful rivers. The rising sun was 
just visible above the horizon; not yet sufficiently 
strong to disperse the morning mists which hung 
above the river, but tinting it with a soft rose-col- 
ored hue, and decking each wave as it rose with 
the brightness of a jewel; while those at a dis- 
tance blending into each other, gave the sparkling 
waters the aspect and brilliancy of a golden river. 
The rising sun, penetrating this mist, threw over 
the landscapes which each side of the river dis- 
played, that soft, hazy brightness, the dream-like 


hue, the purpurium lumen, which only the bright 
sun-light, young love, and early childhood, can 
shed upon the works of nature. The bank of the 
river whieh our little bark approached, wore a wild 
and uncultivated appearance. The hand of the 
woodsman had not yet visited its gigantic oaks ; 
nor had the pruner turned aside the wild luxuri- 
ance and glossy foliage of its graceful vines. The 
shore which they had just guitted, however, bore 
the marks of the civilization and taste which had 
then but lately penetrated into the new country. 
Apparently the settler, or colonist as he would 
then have been called, was a person of wealth and 
refinement; for a massive and handsomely finish- 
ed brick building, with well arranged pleasure 
grounds and large iron gates, crowned the summit 
of a little eminence, from which a soft green vel- 
vety lawn sloped down to the river. The gallant 
man-of-war and swift steamboats now navigate this 
river; but atthat time it could ordinarily boast no 
nobler craft than the fishing boats with their single 
sails, doubled by the clear water below, and the 
small oared batteaux which fully answered the 
purposes of ferriage. Far up the river, however, 
could be discerned with the aid of a telescope, a 
cluster of white sails, which rumor said boded ill 
for the rebellious colonists, as the loyalist party 
still called them. They were not, in fact, at that 
time, properly speaking, colonists, for the preced- 
ing year had witnessed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, whereby the young country had thrown off 
the galling yoke imposed by those to whom they 
owed so little, and had declared themsetves free to 
carve for themselves, unaided and unchecked, a 
name which should hold a proud place in the an- 
nals of history. Hope was, however, nearly all 
they had to support them at that time. Without 
proper means to carry on the struggle; without 
adequate resources should that struggle be ineffec- 
tual; theirs was a desperate situation. They strove 
however, for their liberties and their lives, and in 
this respect had an incalculable advantage over 
those whose motives were unjust, and their end 
aggrandizement. With the Americans the Rubi- 
con was now passed; if they failed what mercy 
could they hope for? They had resolved, indeed, 
not to fail: for if hard pressed, they could retire 
further into the interior of their mighty continent 
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and meantime they would fight for every inch of 
the way. ‘If,’ said their general, ‘we are forced 
from our present posts, we can but retire beyond 
the Alleghany.’’ But all the energies of his well 
balanced and comprehensive mind were continual- 
ly taxed to preserve the liberty and independence 
of the newly settled, but well beloved country. 
While the boat of our fugitives is moving as 
rapidly down the river, as a favorable current and 
six oars plied by twelve dusky, bare, and vigorous 
arms can carry it, we will take a hasty survey of 
the situation and prospect of the Virginians, in 
whose militia, to judge from his dress, our young 
soldier held the post of captain. Virginia at this 
As yet 
not a single British soldier had made his appear- 
ance in the State, yet was it already plunged in 
the horrors of war. 


time held rather an anomalous position. 


This had been caused by the 
passionate and precipitous conduct of their form- 
er British Governor, Lord Dunmore. This noble- 
man when aware of the differences between the 
mother country and the colonies, had immediately 
adopted a most violent and injurious course. 
Finding some of his arbitrary decrees resisted and 
his motives too closely investigated, he had pro- 
ceeded at once to extremities, and threats of the 
most violent description. He not only thunder- 
ed forth the royal anathema against the rebell- 
ious subjects, but threatened and actually endea- 
vored to enfranchise the negroes, in order to as- 
sist in the destruction of their masters. He de- 
clared all those free who would join the British 
standard, and held out every inducement by which 
these unhappy creatures might be made the instru- 
ments of forwarding his schemes of revenge. For- 
tunately however, his passion was more prompt 
than his performance ; the threats were not put 
into execution until six months after the excite- 
ment, when it had in a great measure died away — 
so that contrary to his expectations, very little ef- 
fect was actually produced in comparison with the 
utter destruction he had hoped to expect. Lord 
Dunmore’s first act when he had broken out in 
this sudden and violent hostility towards Virgin- 
ia, had been to desert the palace, the seat of his 
Executive authority in Williamsburg, and retire 
on board of the Fowey man-of-war, an English 
vessel then in Hampton roads, near Yorktown. 
With his wife and children, “he had thought it 
more pradent,”’ to use his own words, ‘ to retire 
toa place of safety, having reason” said he “ to 
believe that he was in constant danger of falling 
a sacrifice to popular fury. He assured them that 
he would attend as heretofore to the duties of his 
office ; and that he was well disposed to restore 
that harmony which had unhappily been inter- 
rupted.” This step was the death blow to the 
royal authority in Virginia: in spite of a pacifica- 
tory address to their former Governor in which 
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the public authorities of Virginia declared his 
fears to be groundless, and begged him to return. 
His lordship refused to set his foot upon so re- 
bellious and dangerous a shore, and finally upon 
the 10th July 1775, two years before the date of 
our story, the good people of Virginia discovered 
that they could govern themselves, without royal 
assistance or interference. 

** We have,’’ they declared; ‘¢ exhausted every 
mode of application, which our invention could 
suggest, as proper and promising—we have de- 
cently remonstrated with parliament; they have 
added new injuries to the old—we have wearied 
our king with supplications; he has not deigned 
toanswer us—we have appealed to the native 
honor and justice of the British nation; their ef- 
forts in our favor have been hitherto ineffectual.” 
All these evils conspired to induce their taking 
the matter into their own hands, which when they 
found themselves deserted by their Governor, they 
did pretty effectually. Then came that long train 
of evils—war bearing all the curses of civil war- 
fare—houses divided against themselves—fire, 
sword, and devastation, with which that State 
was so long afflicted. Virginia had been peopled 
by those who under other and more favorable cir- 
cumstances, would have been the most loyal sub- 
jects of the English King. Men for the most 
part, of wealth and respectability, with every tie 
of attachment and interest to bind them to the 
mother country. Warmly attached generally to 
the Church of England, and educated in princi- 
ples and feelings of sincere loyality, to the King, 
they had no motive for revolt, except the sense of 
injustice. In spite of these concurring circum- 
stances, and the strong inducements and rewards 
held out to those who would consent to be traitors 
to their adopted country, very few attached them- 
selves to the Britisharmy. Many preferred to re- 
main neutral and among these was Colonel Will- 
iam Lee, one of the wealthiest and most distin- 
guished among the early settlers—whose almost 
princely residence has been already alluded to. 
He had been educated chiefly in England, where 
he had associated with the wealthy, the intellec- 
tual, and the noble, and when he returned to his 
native country to take possession of the noble for- 
tune provided for him by his father, his royal 
majesty, or rather the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. had no warmerfriend than the Amer- 
ican student, who had shared his company rather 
farther, says tradition, than was altogether seem- 
ly either for the Prince or his favorite. When 
however, Colonel Lee found that he was called on 
either to abandon his former friend, or prove trai- 
torous to his native country, he decided on adop- 
ting a middle course,—one which usually proves 
He balan- 
ced his conduct as exactly as possible, and was 


most disadvantageous in such cases. 
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careful to lean neither to the one side or the other, 
although in many cases a simple act of kindness 
to a relation or friend of former years, was inter- 
preted against him. 

Among other consequences of this neutral po- 
sition was the disruption of an engagement which 
had formerly existed between his second daughter 
Helen, and a young man of talent and promising 
prospects, who on the first whisper of distur- 
bances, had declared his intention to don the 
American uniform, whatever that might prove— 
and had actually applied for and obtained the post 
of Captain in one of the many untrained and al- 
most unarmed battalions which had been imme- 
diately levied to meet the emergencies of the 
case. This conduct on the part of Captain Her- 
bert, as his new position entitled him to be called, 
found of course no favor inthe eyes of Colonel 
Lee, who forthwith proceeded summarily to dis- 
annul the engagement which had been entered 
into between his daughter Helen and the freshly 
made officer, who proud of his newly acquired 
commission and epaulettes, still in spite of pater- 
nal prohibitions did not despair of winning the 
young lady’s hand, as her heart had long been his. 

In this daring enterprise, with the aid of those 
ingenious sophistries which love so eloquently ur- 
ges and so eagerly listens to, he at length succed- 
ed, and Helen Lee left her father’s home of wealth 
and comfort, to encounter the uncertain hopes and 
the certain sufferings which awaited the wife of a 
soldier enlisted in so dangerous and doubtful an en- 
terprise. She stood upon the extremity of the 
boat as it ploughed its narrow track over the wavy 
river, her heart was filled with love and admiration 
for the soldier beside her; yet even then, with all 
her love for him she had chosen to be her husband, 
with her soft white hand resting in his, and the 
music of his silvery voice still vibrating on her 
ear,—even then, the yearning for home and the as- 
sociation of old ties and childish reminiscences, 
feelings in common perhaps with all our race, and 
peculiarly trying at such a time,rose into her heart 
with an almost choking sensation. She gazed up- 
on the fast receding shore with anxiety and pain, 
and as a turn in the river hid her home from her 
sight perhaps forever, the gathering tears which 
had for sometime past weighed upon the veined 
eyelid, and filled the large earnest blue eyes, gra- 
dually broke from their hiding places, and in spite 
of her efforts at concealment, did not escape the 
attention of her companion. 

‘« Do you regret the sacrifice already?” he ask- 
ed almost reproachfully. 

“It is scarcely kind to ask such a question,” 
she replied, ‘‘ but you cannot, surely, wonder Hen- 
ry, at—at—”’ 

‘No, dearest, I was unjust—but | cannot help 
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remembering the privations to which in spite of 
the most watchful love and care, you will inevita- 
bly be subjected in the new lot you have perhaps 
unwisely chosen. Such a contrast to your child- 
hood’s home.” 

‘Oh, 1 assure you, I have never thought of that 
for a moment, except when you officiously thrust 
the idea before me.”’ 

‘*] am perfectly aware of the fact,and for that 
very reason I cannot help feeling as if I were act- 
ing unjustly teward you.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you begin already to regret the sacri- 
fice,’’ replied the lady smiling. 

‘¢ No, no, love, I can have nothing to regret, for 
whenever | look into your bright face, I can al- 
ways fee] that my fault arose solely from your ex- 
cessive loveliness, and that alone must answer for 
my idolatry. But see, there are my dragoons wait- 
ing for us; rather rough bridal attendants [ ac. 
knowledge, but most faithful and affectionate 
ones.” 

As he spoke, he directed his companion’s atten- 
tion to a company of about twenty men dressed in 
the loose hunting shirts, drawn over their ordina- 
ry rough apparel, which at that time answered the 
purpose of a uniform among the Virginia militia, 
for the blue and crimson appointed for the army, 
were luxuries in which none but the officers could 
then indulge. Some of these men wére mounted 
on those noble blood horses of which the Virgini- 
ans have always been so proud; but the majority 
were content with ponies of every variety of shape 
and size, and huge untrimmed plough horses with 
no better equipments among the best of them, than 
a leathern or hay rope for a bridle, and occasion- 
ally a bear-skin or blanket, to answer the purpose 
of asaddle. In spite of the roughness of their 
attire and unprepossesing nature of their equip- 
ments, the little band formed quite a picturesque 
appearance. They were drawn up ona slightly 
elevated piece of ground, and the clearly defined 
and muscular proportions of some of_the soldiers, 
with their hearty good humor and fresh healthy 
countenances, were far from unpleasing. The two 
foremost soldiers held a noble and spirited horse, 
which not only boasted a saddle with embroidered 
trappings, buta pillion also, whose comfortable and 
even elegant arrangement plainly showed for 
whom it was intended. A feeling of annoyance 
for a moment filled the young Captain’s mind, 
when he thought how forcibly the uncouth ap- 
pearance of his little troop must strike one who 
had always been used to the comforts of neatness, 


, and the refinements of luxury. But he instantly 


reproached himself for the thought, and thena 
still sadder presentiment filled his mind that this 
was but the beginning of evils. 

All these recollections were presently dispelled 
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by his companion’s gracious and affable demeanor 
to her new acquaintances; and the brisk and ex- 
citing ride which followed, left but little time for 
reflection. 

After about two hours rapid riding over the 
roughest possible road, they reached the little town 
of Williamsburg which could then boast a more 
respectable appearance than most of its contempo- 
raries, although now it has but little to recommend 
it externally, except an appearance of antiquity 
which it must be confessed ‘trenches somewhat 
upon that of shabbiness. At that time, however, 
it was the strong hold not only of government and 
religion, but also of taste and fashion. 

The College was unrivalled. The Church was 
not then the time worn, not to say time dishon- 
ored building of the present day. The Court- 
house, the witness of many of Patrick Henry’s 
outpourings of eloquence, and flashes of a genius 
which dazzled without leading astray. The old 
Court-house, now alas! reduced to a pile of brick 
and the remnant of a wall, appeared at that time 
tothe unpractised eyes of its admirers as a tri- 
umph of architecture. And above all, the palace 
though remembered in later times as a long low 
Dutch built red brick house, appeared to the in- 
habitants of Williamsburg in those unsophistica- 


ted days, as the quintessence of the ‘‘ material sub- 
lime.” 
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But the end and aim of our little party was 
the Church, and thither they directed their clat- 
tering footsteps. It was a singular bridal party, 
that which collected around the altar of the first 
Church built in Virginia. No mother’s kiss res- 
ted upon the forehead of the fair young bride—no 
father’s hand lingered in blessing amid the dark 
clustering curls of her Grecian shaped head—no 
bridesmaids’ voices whispered sweet words of 
hope, nor brother’s hand pressed hers in kind con- 
gratulation. But in their place, the Church was 
filled with armed men to secure them from inter- 
ruption, the heavy window sashes excluded the 
bright morning light, and gave the interior of the 
building the dusky solemnity of twilight, whose 
darkness was made more startling by the contrast 
of the bright morning without. The old Church 
was built after the fashion of the time in the form 
of a cross, upon one of the interior angles of 
which the pulpit was somewhat awkwardly pla- 
ced. Before the little altar they knelt, those two 
beings now all in allto each other. The solemn 
words—never to be recalled,—were pronounced ; 
and as the cold, careless unfamiliar voice of the 
clergyman filled the bride’s ear, a presentiment of 
coming evil, a vague undefined sense of fear and 
dread weighed upon and chilled her young heart} 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THERE are few silent companions in whose so- 
ciety I have been so much instructed and amused 
as among old portraits. Few living men converse 
80 eloquently, and so variously as they—how they 
adapt themselves to the mood of their listening 
observer! Are you merry, they have pleasant 
reminiscences, and lively anecdotes to tell, of 
those old days, when even age must have been 
humorous—as their droll costume ludicrously 
proves. 

Are you curious? they can furnish history—bi- 
ography—antiquity never so comprehensive, never 
so circumstantial—to suit any taste. I never lose 
an opportunity of acquiring information in this 
quiet way: for they give me, I find, just all that 
I would seek, and spare me much superfluous de- 
tail, which clogs the narrative of some of their 
living contemporaries. 

Are vou sad ?—they always have a soothing or 


a sympathetic wordto whisper you. Are you ir- 
ritated with the world? thencalm your spirit with 
the conversation of that placid creature, which 
petty vexations cannot ruffle now—though tne 
painter did his best to do it in his day. Ain't she 
cover'd with ruffles and frills? Truly a grand- 
motherly-sort of dame, in spite of her young face ! 
1 will linger, and have achat with her; aye, and 
prefer it to a tete atcte with the ball room belle! 

I cannot passa portrait, be it where it will, but 
[ pay it my respects; and exchange a few words 
with it. Allare not so fond of their presence, 
and therefere many a worthy representative of an 
excellent original is jostled out of his place, and 
gives the wall to some upstart intruder. But, be it 
in garret, or in picture-shop ; in study or saloon; 


ing to communi- 
each has a story to tell, a something 
nicate, which is worth your while to wait for. 


In our new country, it is true, the connoisseur— 
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the virtwosi—will find little to reward him for ran- 
sacking garrets, or upturning rubbish in a picture- 
shop ;—no smoky canvass is a brilliant Titian, in 
the dark disguise of dirt—no rude, obliterated, vul- 
gar head, though all the obscuration of old varnish 
were removed, would shine from its eclipse, some 
proud patrician, from the pencil of Vandyke ;— 
and there is no old palace in this land, upon whose 
chapel walls, the plastering of ages, veils the coun- 
tenance of Genius, which his enthusiastic wor- 
shippers have sighed for centuries to see !* 

But yet, occasionally, we meet with good old 
portraits even here—and we see, at least, the re- 
presentations of those with like passions with our- 
selves—those that have lived, have loved, have 
smiled and sighed—Let us question them of their 
hearts; we may make them our confidants ; they 
will not betray us. 

if Mr. Editor will spare me space, I do intend, 
some day, togather together some of the choicest 
passages [ chance to recollect, from tourists , and 
poets and novelists, descriptive of, or elicited by 
old portraits. But I will not, on this scanty page , 
anticipate any of the interesting extracts which 
could well be selected, and for the present, merely 
introduce two or three portraits in my own posses- 


gion. 


OLD PORTRAIT—NO.1 

There is a picture, which others would value as 
a specimen of art, | prize it for itse]f. It was paint- 
ed three quarters of a century ago-before our proud 
republic had an existence,—yet it is beautiful 
and fresh to day, as if but this moment from that 
master-hand which has been unrivalled since. 
The artist was the court-painter of his time, and 
none but the noble, the distinguished, or the weal- 
thy were enriched, ennobled and distinguished by 
his skill. Who then was she? so simple and un- 
adorned, in the bloom of ripened beauty: a face in 
which the fine intelligence of the eyes is softened 
into gentleness, and where the lips, whose curves 
might tell of eloquence or pride, speak only ten- 
derness? A spirit softened or subdued, one that 
at least could ‘feel another’s woe,’’ haply, too 
early taught it from her own! I|s it not strange, 
that in this lonely room, in a land distant by a thou- 
sand leagues from thine, a stranger’s eyes can gaze 
upon thee thus, and with a feeling more of sym. 
pathy than curiosity, would penetrate thy history? 
Beauty like thine failed not to win admirers—ma- 
ny of them—was there one among them all found 
worthy of thy love? Say, whenthat gifted gen- 
ius, the titled artist, first turned thee to the light ; 
proud of the boon of immortality which he con- 
ferred, and worshipping, himself, the spirit of the 
beautiful which he had so successfully invoked 
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who was it that pressed forward first, intensely 
anxious to behold the image of the idol in his 
heart? Was he soldier, or statesman, or scholar ? 
or was he, only, and in that distinguished, thy be. 
loved? How often he looked, and looked, attrac. 
ted by that placid brow; and yet, dissatisfied, he 
turned to thy own living face, whose sweet se. 
renity was for the moment modestly suffused, and 
then, still more dissatisfied, he knew that nothing 
but thyself could seem like thee, tohim! How 
flat and lifeless it appeared, this glowing canvass, 
that toall others beamed with beauty, and breath- 
ed with life! But for thee, too young, too beauti- 
ful, too good for sorrow, what passing cloud has 
thrown its shadow onthy tranquil brow? Was 
there astern ambitious father, hazarding his life 
for empty honor, or perilling the fortunes of his 
house for gain? Or was thy kind,thy slighted moth- 
er sinking, slowly, but certainly, before thee to 
the grave? And the sweet sisters that caressed 
thine infancy, were they already gone? Thy on- 
ly brother, was he distant on the dangerous seas ? 
And one, too-well remembered since thy child- 
ish years, was he a wanderer ina distant land; 
thy gallant soldier, and exposed to all the dangers 
of disastrous war ; or the more inglorious, but far 
more fatal, treacheries of peace! Ah! gentle one, 
for thee already, all the glow and glory of the 
earth has gone! There isa cloud upon the sky, 
there is a shadow thrown upon the landscape, and 
delusive hope no more invests all objects with 
her rosy hues. I read thy spirit through those 
soft, sweet eyes, as well, it seems to me, as if[ 
knew thee, and had known thy history from thy 
infant years. No matter what the grief that led 
thy heart, it has wandered away from the world, 
which seems to thee, already, vanity, and found a 
rest in asecurer home. Thy spirit in its commune 
with the skies, has caught a lustre that belongs to 
Heaven, and cannotlong remain upon the earth; 
it has kindled in thine eyes, 


6 prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favorites—early déath.” 





I have seen such eyes as thine; mild, sweetly 
melancholy; bright yet soft, witha plaintive ex- 
pression, which I can recognise and feel, but would 
vainly attempt to imitate, or to convey in words. 
Two or three times have I seen them, and, in each 
instance, the ‘* prophetic ’’ eyes foretold their hap- 
py destiny,a short imprisonment on earth. Yes, 
as well asif I knew thy name, and had read it, 
with its brief allotment of years, recorded on the 
church-yard stone, I know thine was an early 
grave. 

Sweet picture, 1 commune with thee as with 
the soul of some dear friend, and I grow calmer 
and happier as I gaze! Were I sick or in prison, 





* Vide account published in a late number of the Knickerbocker Mag. of the portrait of Dante, recently discovered in Italy 


Py Hon. Richard Henry Wilde. 
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shut up from the sight of the green fields or the 
quiet sky, it seems to me that I would find, in thy 
calm face, the spirit of repose which dwells in 


them, and be contented in my solitude. 
. 


OLD PORTRAIT—NO. IL. 

Thou lookest from thy dingy frame so stern, 

Thy features firmly fixed and saturnine, 
As if to question what my eyes can learn, 

By all the enquiries they make of thine? 
Sometimes I fancy that thy look defies, 

Or scorns; and in thy swelling nostril, see, 
And tliy impatient lip and flashing eyes, 

The soul of proud Ambition :—of the free 
A generous champion or a dangerous foe! 

And then, some twilight moment, there will be 
On thy unsympathising cheek, the glow | 

Of kinder feelings; nay, the touch of wo! 
In truth what wast thou? patriot? soldier? scholar? 

All that I know is, what I bought thee for—a dollar. 





OLD PORTRAIT—NO. II. 


But interesting as old portraits of young ladies 
are, there is a kind of ancient picture which espe- 
cially distresses me. It is that in which the paint- 
er has anticipated time, and instead of “* smooth. 
ing the wrinkled front’ of care, has traced deep 
furrows in the brow of youth—planted the lilly on 
the cheek which was the favorite of the rose— 
thinned the luxuriant locks of beauty, and “ paled 
the (with such an artist) ineffectual fire’ of the most 
glowing, spiritualeyes! 

Talk of the ‘‘ flattery’’ of painters ! those that 
prettify with pink, and illuminate with chalk ; but 
preserve me, ever, from those lovers of the antique, 
whose second sight, in the sombre twilight, which 
is congenial to their owlish eyes, distinguishes only 
disease, decay, and death. Beauty finds no favor 
in their eyes, but the “favor to which it must 
come.’’ You may suppose, that in such a painter, 
the organ of veneration is more strongly developed 
than that of ideality. Looking at some of their 
representations, I could say, ‘‘ not to speak it pro- 
fanely, I thought that the eld boy ought to have 
such paintérs, they imitated humanity so abumina- 
bly.” Why, their pictures should be hung up 
before you like a memento mori, a death’s-head on 
which to rest your bible, and read in penitence and 
solitude. 

Here is a little picture of that kind, now tell me 
what you think of it ? 


“* Well itis rather a queer looking old lady, I 
allow.” 


** How old do you suppose ?”’ 

“I should say some forty-eight to fifty-three.” 

“Fifty fiddlesticks! twenty-one, and not an 
hour older !”” 

‘‘Byron says there is an order of men who do 


become old in their youth, and she seems to have 
belonged to the order.”’ 

*‘ How do you like the costume?” 

‘** Costume ! I don’t see any but it's good enough 
for the figure, her head seems hovering over a tea 
kettle.”’ 

** What sort of lady would you suppose her to 
be, judging from that face ?”’ 

“Your question is too general, I would first 
infer, however, that she had a dark and a bright 
side to her character, she certainly has to her face ; 
I ’spose they call one side shaded, but it looks to 
me like the half of somebody else's face of a 
darker complexion, dividing the picture with her, 
or‘ the masquerade drollery of a character, with 
one sleeve white andt’other black,one white stock- 
ing and the other brown, with the cheeks to 
correspond! She looks the ghost of Hamlet's 
father, only in this, that her ‘ hair is sable silvered,’ 
but I should suppose she needed little to transform 
her into one of those interesting ladies which 
appear in Macbeth, ‘each her chappy finger lay- 
ing upon her skinny lips.’ ”’ 

Come sir, I must quote Macbeth, and cry out, 
“hold enough!’ I know the lady! and your last 
remark, about the fingers and the lips, “‘touches me 
near:” such fingers and such lips! Were you 
allowed the choice, you would not know which to 
kiss, the lips that look like rose-leaves, or the 
hand that seems a lilly bending near them, as she 
rests her smooth soft cheek upon it. That hand! 
Canova would have lived till now,ifhe had beheld 
it; and were it waved above the tomb of Phidias, 
the immortal sculptor might come back to see the 
Parian marble that he wrought, outshone in white- 
ness, and excelled in form. And then her fore- 
head, it is worthy to recline against that hand! 
Thoughtful, yetserene ; surely some passing angel 
paused, and impresssd on it a kiss—the seal—the 
spirit of tranquillity. And it’s villanous to think that 
this is the only picture of her thatexists? Thatin 
a few short years, perhaps, those that may ask of 
her willbe referred to this, toshow them what the 
angel looked like while she was upon the earth ! 

‘¢ Angel, you say, I would have entertained that 
picture ‘ unawares’ of its celestial origin.* Who 
the devil did it?” » 

I forget his name, and I am glad of it, it saves 
me from a deal of sin, incursing him. They say, 
he said it was not finished. 


‘¢ Let me have it again,’’ said my friend Tom ; 
it was a miniature, and before I could anticipate 
the action, he had flung the ivory in the fire, with 
the exclamation, “ 1’ll finish it!”’ 

I was roused to anger for an instant, but I now 
rejoice that the old picture of that young lady is 
done for. J. H. M. 





* Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.—ITebrews xitt. 2. 
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OLD ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY. 


NO. 1.- 


BY WM. BACON STEVENS. 





Ir was the custom of some of the Abbots of the 
ancient Monasteries in England, when books were 
few and precious, to write upon their windows the 
names of their volumes; over these to draw rude 
portraits of theirauthors, and underneath to write 
a few commendatory verses, so that, whenever 
they durned from the dim walls within, towards 
the light streaming through the heavy mullioned 
frames, their eyes rested on the catalogue of their 
library, and their minds were attracted to the 
works of those, whose lineaments they had there 
depicted. 


In commencing an account of the old Poets and 
Poetry of England, we feel that we can do but lit- 
tle more than the monks of other days,and by pre- 
senting our readers with the titles—a few extracts 
and a slight portraiture of the various authors, 
give, as it were, a mere window catalogue of 
** English Poesie.” 


The early history of this literature is much ob- 
scured, and of its first products, but little remains. 
Various and learned have been the researches of 
scholars and antiquaries into the old metrical ro- 
mances and ballads of ancient times; and though 
they have presented to us many rare and attrac- 
tive specimens of early poetry, they have left far 
more behind, than they have taken away. 
How could it be otherwise? That very kingdom 
which at present ranks highest on the list of na- 
tions, is named from a race, now extinct; and 
‘‘ England” and “‘ English’’ names conferring as 
much honor and pride, as the title of ‘‘ Roman,” 
under the dynasty of the Caesars, are derived 
from a border tribe of invaders, springing from the 
obscure town of Anglen, in the duchy of Sles- 
wick, A race, other than the aborigines; with 
manners, languagc—religion, differing from the 
tribes whom the Romans saw and conquered; occu- 
pies the land of the “ Brithons’’—the “stained men” 
according to Camden ; who then dwelt in the isl- 
ands of the West. Our ancestors, are the Anglo- 
Saxons, a rude and compound people ; brave— 
inured to war, and trusting in myths and traditions, 
which they shared in general with several of the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian nations of the North. 
The Roman conquerors, did, indeed, address the 
Genius of Brithon under the name of ‘ Britannia’ 
and even represented her upon their medals ‘as 
a female seated on a rock, armed with aspear, or 
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leaning on a prow, while the ship beside her at- 
tests her naval power.’’ And what is more, and al- 
most prophetieally remarkable is, the Romans in 
their allegories seated her on a globe, surrounded 
by military arms, and the ocean at her feet. That 
genius and those symbols now typify another peo- 
ple inhabiting, indeed, the same land, but brought 
in from remote nations, to conquer and drive out 
those who claimed it as their birth place and their 
home. Torun through the various changes—po- 
litical—social—religious and lingual, until the firm 
establishment of the kingdom ; would, though in- 
teresting, hardly be relevant to our purpose. The 
historian and the philosopher love to linger around 
these transitions of society ; running through and 
tracing the causes of all the changes which they 
find vpon the face of this kingdom, from the time 
of the Cimmerians, who sat down in Britain six 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, down to 
the revolution of 1688, when the Barons at Run- 
nymede obtained from King John that great char- 
ter, which is the corner stone of English greatness 
and liberty. No portion of profane history can 
be more interesting or profitable. It is the history 
of our ancestors. Of that, our father land which, 
in the beginning of the Christian era was inhabit- 
ed by pagan idolaters, offering human sacrifices, 
and shrouded in the pall of Druidical rites and su- 
perstitions: and, as we come downward, through 
Roman conquest and Roman colonies,—through 
Danish invasion,and Danish usurpations, through 
Saxon wars and Saxon dynasties, till the Nor- 
mans raised their throne upon the old heptarchy of 
the Anglo-Saxons; to be in turn dispessessed by 
that newly blended race,in which the Christian re- 
ligion had preserved the virtues, and softened the 
vices of their several originals we cannot but ob- 
serve their providential preparation to rule over 
that realm, which moral power and intellectual 
greatness, far more than any physical potency, 
have made the acknowledged mistress of the 
world. All nations, even amidst the rudeness of 
their barbarous state, have had the elements of fu- 
ture epics; and the metrical tradition—the chroni- 
cling ballad—the stereotyping of events in popu- 
lar songs—uncouth and illiterate as those early 
lays usually were, show that the rudiments of po- 
etry were there, that it was a native feeling of hu- 
manity shared alike by savage and civilized ; ig- 
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norant and learned ;—pagan and Christian. We 
find too, in nearly all nations, certain persons, 
privileged with rights, or endowed with gifts, which 
made them circulate as living chronicles from one 
chief to another; bearing under the title of scald or 
minstrel; bard or troubadour the double char- 
acter of poet and historian; condensing the trans- 
actions of reigns, and the lives of princes, into 
some rude ballad, to be treasured up through the 
medium of song, in the archives of the people's 
hearts. 

With the ancient scaldsand minstrels originated 
the poetry of England. The term scald, signifies 
“a smoother and polisher of language’’ and was 
applied by the northern nations, to a race of Bards 
who journeyed from place to place, blending with 
the character of an itinerate poet, thatof an Histo- 
rian, Genealogist, Heraldist and Musician. These 
men referred the origin of their art to Odin, the 
Jupiter of northern Mythology, and were held in 
great veneration by the people. Their persons were 
esteemed sacred—they were the companions of the 
Kings—they were regarded as the representatives 
of divinity on earth, and were loaded with honors 
by both the noble and the vassal. 

The Minstrels were to England what the scalds 
had been to the Danes, the principal conquerors of 
Britain. They sang to the harp, the verses of their 
creation, and wandered over the land gaining 
attention from the willing ears of peasant and 
prince, chaunting the lays of former times ; rousing 
the fierce spirit of war; exciting the passion of 
love ; or subduing and tranquillizing the perturbed 
and easily excited populace. 

The word Minestrel, was given by Pepin, father 
of Charlemagne, to the Master of the Chapel 
(Maestro di Capella) and afterwards became the 
title of the Coryphetus or leader of any band 
of Musicians. It was originally, doubtless, a 
synonysm of Ministris, for, in many old records 
the minstrels were called ministers, and even had 
allotted parts in the religious services of the day. 
Thus, in Archbishop Nevill’s account of the 
inthronization of Edward the IV., it is said “‘ then 
all the Chaplyns must say grace, and the Ministers 
do sing.’ They had, however, on the whole, 
but little to do with the church, and were as ofien 
denounced by the ecclesiastics as they were 
cherished by them, it being an established order 
of some monasteries to admit no minstrel within 
its gates. Others, on the contrary, maintained them 
by an annual stipend, or hired their services for 
special occasions. Thus, Jeffrey, a harper in the 
twelfth century, received an annuity from the 
Benedictine Abbey near Winchester. Several of 
the Welch Abbies had bards as salaried retainers, 
and the Welsh Monasteries have been described 
as the grand repositories of old English poetry. 


In all Lordly Castles and Barronial Halls, the 
minstrels and harpers were conspicuous retainers. 
In all the great feasts and services of the times, 
he too was prominent, his voice celebrated the 
theme, his music winged its sentiment to the heart, 
and though they were not regarded as reverentially 
as the ancient scalds, they were still petted as 
favorites, and sought after as poets. 

The minstrels were not men of mean extraction, 
but frequently noble by birth, and most always no- 
ble and generous by nature. Even princes and 
kings aspired to it, and often practiced its enchan- 
ting mysteries. 

The minstrel Taillefer, who accompanied the 
Duke of Normandy to the battle of Hastings; ask- 
ed and obtained leave of William to begin the con- 
test with the English; his request was granted, 
and chaunting with a loud voice songs in praise of 
Charlemagne and Roland, he greatly animated the 
Normans by his chansons and intrepidity, and 
then rushing upon the ranks of his enemies, was 
the first sacrifice of the battle, from the success of 
which, his master was ever after styled “the Con- 
queror.”’ 

These ctharistars or harpers were often employ- 
ed in essential military services, and Geoffry of 
Monmouth relates, that at the first invasion of 
Britain, by the Saxons, Colqrin, son of the king of 
the Saxons, was shut up in York, and besieged by 
Arthur and his Britons. Bardolph, his brother, de- 
siring to inform him of an expected reinforcement 
from Germany, disguised himself asa minstrel, 
was admitted to the camp of his enemies, passed 
their trenches without suspicion, reached the walls 
of the besieged city, was drawn up by the senti- 
nels, communicated his intelligence and saved the 
place. The use which Alfred the “ monarch min- 
strel,’’ made of this art is a well established fact of 
history. Being desgous of ascertaining the 
strength, situation, and sentiments of the Danish 
army which had invaded his realm, he put on the 
dress and habit of a minstrel, passed readily into 
their camp, gained by his skill in music and song 
their confidence, even though his speech betrayed 
his Saxon blood, and obtained, in this disguise, 
all the information he desired. He was admitted 
to the table and companionship of the king and 
warriors, and planned in the midst of his enemies 
the very assault which destroyed them. Another 
and more appropriate use of this vocation was 
made by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, in the 
eighth century. Knowing the influence of the 
harp and song upon the Saxons in all their assem- 
blies and festivals, he endeavored to adapt them to 
the service of religion; and it is recorded that 
when he resided as Abbott of Malmsbury, finding 
that the half barbarous people, who came to hear 
divine service were in much haste to return, with- 
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out listening to the sermon, he used to go and take 
his seat, harp in hand, on the bridge over the 
Avon, and offer to teach the art of singing. Here 
a crowd soon gathered around him, and after in- 
dulging the common taste by singing some trifling 
song, he by degrees drew them on to more serious 
matters, and succeeded at last in making them sing 
David's psalms to David’s strings; and the psalms 
themselves were from this circumstance called the 
harp-songs. It was this same Aldhelm who first 
introduced the organ into England, and in his 
works he has described it asa “ mighty imstru- 
ment with innumerable tones, blown with bellows 
and enclosed ina gilded case.’’ The organ was to 
the ¢dhurch, what minstrels were to the court; but 
the one,sounded forth the praise of men, the other 
the praise of God. 

We have not time to enter into the minute his- 
tory of these men, who exercised so large an influ- 
ence in the camp and court of the old feudal no- 
bles, and gained for themselves a place in the hearts 
of proud baronsand gentle ladies and rude vassals. 
It has been elaborately discussed, both in its histo- 
rical and philosophical features by Percy, Whar- 
ton, Ellis, and others, and we close our imperfect 
account of them by the interesting summary of 
Ellis, in his introduction to the early metrical ro- 
mances. ‘ It appears likely that they were carried 
by Rollo into France, where they probably intro- 
duced a certain number of their native traditions; 
those, for instance, relating to Ogivr le Danois, 
and other northern heroes, who were afterwards 
enlisted into the tales of chivalry ; but that being 
deprived of the mythology of their original religion 
and cramped, perhaps, as well by the sober spirit 
of christianity, as by the imperfection of a lan- 
guage whose tameness was utterly inapplicable to 
the sublime obscurity of their native poetry, they 
were obliged to adopt varigus modes of amusing, 
and to unite the talents of the mimic and the gin- 
gler asa compensation for the defects of the mu- 
sician and poet. Their musical skill, however, if 
we may judge from the number of their instru- 
ments, of which very formidable catalogues are to 
be found in every description of a rvyal festival, 
may not have been contemptible ; and their poetry 
even though confined to short compositions, was 
not likely to be void of interest to their hear- 
ers, while employed on the topics of flattery or 
satire. Their rewards were certainly, in some 
cases, enormous, and prove the esteem in which 
they were held ; though this may be partly ascrib- 
ed to the general thirst after amusement and the 
difficulty experienced by the great in dissipating 
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the tediousness of life ; so that the gift of three 
parishes in Gloucestershire, assigned by William 
the Conqueror for the support of his joculator, may 
perhaps be a less accurate measure of the min- 
strel’s accomplishments than of the monarch’s 
power and of the insipidity of his court. 


To the talents already enumerated, the minstrels 
added soon after the birth of French literature, the 
important occupation of the diseur or disclaimer. 
Perhaps the declamation of meirical compositions 
might have required, during their first state of 
imperfection, some kind chant, and even the as- 
sistance of some musical instruments, to supply 
the deficiencies of the measure ; perhaps the aids 
of gesture and pantomine* may have heen necessary 
to relieve the monotony of a long recitation, but 
at allevents it is evident, that ap author who 
wrote for the public at large, during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, was not less 
dependant for his success on the minstrels, 
than a modern writer of tragedy or comedy 
on the players of the present day. <A copyist 
might multiply manuscripts for the supply of 
convent libraries; but while ecclesiastics alone 
were able to read, there was no access to the ears 
of a military nobility, without the intervention of 
a body of men who travelled in every direction, 
and who were every where welcomed as the pro- 
moters of mirth and conviviality. The next step 
waseasy. Being compelled toa frequent exercise 
of their talent in extemporaneous compositions, 
the minstrels were probably, like the improvisatori 
of Italy, at least equal, if not superior to more 
learned writers, in the merely mechanical parts of 
poetry ; they were also better judges of the public 
taste. By the progress of translation they became 
the depositories of nearly all the knowledge of the 
age, which was committed to their memory, it was 
natural, therefore, that they should form a variety 
of new combinations, from the numerous materials 
in the profession ; and it will be shown hereafter, 
that many of our most popular romances were 
most probably brought by their efforts to the state 
in which we now see them. This was the most 
splendid era of their history and seems to have 
comprehended the latter part of the twelfth, and 
perhaps the whole of the thirteenth century. 
After that time, from the general progress of in- 
struction, the number of readers began to increase, 
and the metrical romances were insensibly sup- 
planted by romances in prose, whose monotony 
neither required nor could derive much assistance 
from the art ofdeclamation. The visits of minstrels 
had been only periodical, and generally confined 
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* The Minstrels are not unfrequently called Mimi or Mimics. Ordericus Vitalis, describing a cotemporary 
character, says, “ Erat enim in Militia promptus, in dando nimis prodigus, guadens ludis ex luxibus, mimis, equis, 
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to the great festivals of the year, but the resources 
such as they were, of the ponderous prose-legend 
were always accessible. Thus began the decline 
of a body of men, whose complete degredation 
seems tohave been the subsequent result of their 
own vices. During the period of their success, 
they had most imprudently abused the credulity of 
the public ; but it is a whimsical fact, that the 
same fables which they discredited while in verse, 
were again, on their transfusion into prose, re- 
ceived without suspicion. It should seem that 
falsehood is generally safe from detection when 
concealed under a suflicient cloak of dulness.”’ 

There still exists, an old illuminated manuscript 
which shows the Anglo-Saxon idea of a glee-man. 
Itisan illuminated frontispiece to the Psalms of 
David. The sweet singer of Israel is here repre- 
sented on his throne, touching his harp, and his 
chief musicians standing about him. At a little 
distance stands the glee-man, in the fantastic garb 
of amodern juggler, throwing into the air, and 
catching alternately three balls and three knives. 
“The honest illuminators,’ says Strutt in his 
‘Sports and Pastimes,’ “ having no idea of foreign 
or ancient manners, saw not the absurdity of mak- 
ing the Jewish monarch a President over a com- 
pany of Saxon glee-men. They had heard, no 
doubt, that those persons, whose names they nad 
found recorded in the book of Psalms, were poets 
and musicians, and, therefore, naturally conclud- 
ed, that they were glee-men. They knew, also, 
that these facetious artists were greatly venerated 
by persons of the highest rank, and their company 
requested by kings and princes, who richly re- 
warded them for the exercise of their talents, and, 
for this reason, conceived that they were proper 
companions for the royal Psalmist.” 

All glee-men, however, were not original poets ; 
all Anglo-Saxon poets were not glee-men. The 
Anglo-Saxon, i. e. the new language based on that 
of Angles and Saxons, was the language of our 
forefathers, as modified and developed in England, 
and termed by them the Englisc or English, The 
Saxon kings reigned in England six hundred 
years, and though the Jutes and the Angles and 
the Danes were at different times in the country, 
they did not radically change the prevailing Eng- 
lish, and it maintained its supremacy with but lit- 
tle variation till the Norman conquest. 

Of this old Anglo-Saxon literature we have 
some precious remains both in prose and verse, in 
the writings of Cedmon, Alfred, and the Epic poem 
of Beowulf. 

Cedmon, who has been called the ‘ Father of 
English Song,” owes the preservation of his name 
and writing to the yenerable Bede ; who, in his 
ecclesiagtical history, has rescued from oblivion 
parts of Caedmon's paraphrase of portions of holy 





writ. Of this production we can form some good 
chronological idea, as he died in in 680, and was 
therefore probably written about the middle of the 
seventh century. 

To Bede--the ‘ venerable Bede,’ as he is term- 
ed par excellance, over all the other eminent Chris- 
tian teachers of the early English Church; we 
owe most of our knowledge of the history of the 
church and times and prior to the eighth century. 
He was born in 671, and at the age of seven was 
introduced to monastic life; was ordained Deacon 
at eighteen; and Priest at thirty. He employed 
most of his time in teaching, writing commenta- 
ries on the scriptures, sermons, homilies, treatises, 
and a history of the English church from the mis- 
sion of Gregory to his own time, which constitutes 
the basis of all the ecclessiastical histories of the 
realm. His old oaken chair is still shown at Jar- 
row; and his mortal remains now repose in the 
Cathedral of Durham undera tablet with the sim- 
ple inscription— 


** Here rests the bones of Venerable Bede.” 


It is from such excellent authority as this 
that we gather our knowledge of Cedmon and his 
poetry ; and lest we should misinterpret his mean- 
ing, by abbreviating his simple narrative we ex- 
tract most of it from Thorpe’s “ Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica”’ where Bede’s original Latin and King 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, are given. 


No one can peruse it without being interested 
in this story of the ‘Father of English Poetry.”’ 
In St. Hilda’s Abbey of Whitby “ was a certain 
brother extraordinarily magnified, and honored 
with a divine gift; for he was wont to make fitting 
songs which con¢ iced to religion and piety; so 
that whatever he learned through clerks of the 
holy writings, that he, after a little space, would 
usually adorn with the greatest sweetness and 
feeling, and bring forth in the English tongue; 
and by his songs the minds of many men were of- 
ten inflamed with contempt for the world, and 
with desire of heavenly life. And, moreover, ma- 
ny others after him, in the English nation, sought 
to make pious songs; but yet nune could do like 
to him, for he had not been taught from men, nor 
through men, to learn the poetic art; but he was 
divinely aided, and through God's grace received 
the art of song. And he therefore never might 
make aught of leasing or of idle poems, but just 
those only which conduced to religion, and which 
it became his pious tongue to sing. The man was 
placed in worldly life, until the time that he was 
of mature age, and had never learned any poem; 
and he therefore often in convivial society, when, 
for the sake of mirth, it was resolved that they 
all in turn should sing to the harp, when he saw 
the harp approaching him, then for shame he 
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would rise from the assembly and go home to his 
house. 

When he so on a certain time did, that he left 
the house of the convivial meeting, and was gone 
out to the stall of the cattle, the care of which that 
night had been committed to him,—when he there, 
at proper time, placed his limbs on the bed and 
slept, then stood some man by him, in a dream, 
and hailed and greeted him, and named him by 
his name, (saying,) ‘‘ Cw#dmon, sing me some- 
thing.’’ Then he answered and said, “1 cannot 
sing any thing, and therefore I went out from this 
convivial meeting, and retired hither, because I 
could not.”” Again, he who was speaking with 
him said, ‘Yet thou must sing me.” Said he, 
““What shall I sing?’ Said he, “ Sing me the 
origin of things’ When he received this answer, 
then he begone forthwith to sing, in praise of God 
the Creator, the verses and the words which he 
had never heard, the order of which is this: 


«‘ Now must we praise 

the Guardian of heaven’s 
kingdom 

the Creator’s might, 

and his mind’s thought 

glorious Father of men! 

as of every wonder he, 

Lord eternal, 


for the children of earth 
the heaven as a roof; 
holy Creator! 

then mid-earth 

the Guardian of mankind, 
the eternal Lord, 
afterwards produced ; 

the earth for men, 





formed the beginning. 
He first homed 


“Then he rose from sleep, and had fast in mind 
all that he sleeping had sung, and to those words 
forthwith joined many words of song, worthy of 
God, in the same measure. Then came he early 
in the morning to the town-seeve, who was his 
superior, and said to him what gift he had received, 
and he forthwith led him to the Abbess, and told, 
and made that known to her. Then she bade all 
the most learned men and the learners to assemble 
and in their presence bade him tell the dream, and 
sing the poem, that, by the jucgment of them all, 
it might be determined why or whence that was 
come. Thenit seemed to them all, as it was to him 
from the Lord himself, a heavenly gift had been 
given. Then they expounded to him and said 
some holy history, and words of godly love; then 
bade him, if he could, to sing some of them, and 
turn them into melody of song. When he had 
undertaken the thing, then went he home to his 
house, and came again in the morning, and sang 
and gave to them, adorned with the best poetry, 
what had been bidden him. Then began the 
Abbess to make much of and love the grace of God 
in the man; and she then exhorted and instructed 
him to forsake worldly life and take to monkhood, 
and he that well approved. And she received him 
into the minister with the gods, and associated him 
with the congregation of those servants of God, 
and caused him to be taught the Holy History and 
the Gospel; and he all that he could learn by 
hearing meditated with himself, and, asa clean 


Lord Alinighty !” 
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animal, ruminating, turned into the sweetest verse; 
and his song and his verse were so winsome to 
hear, that his teachers themselves wrote and learn- 
ed from his mouth. He first sang of earth’s creation, 
and of the origin of mankind, and all the history of 
Genesis, which is the first book of Moses, and then 
of the departure of the people of Israel from the 
Egyptian’s land, and of the entrance of the land of 
promise, and of many other histories of the canoni- 
cal books of Holy Writ; and of Christ’s incarnation 
and of his passion, and of his ascension into Heaven; 
and of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the 
doctrine of the Aposties; and also of the terror of 
the doom to come, and the fear of hell-torment, and 
the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom, he made 
many poems; and in like manner, many others of 
the divine benefits and judgments he made, in all 
which he earnestly took care to draw men from the 
love of sins and wicked deeds, and to excite toa 
love and desire of good deeds, for he was a very 
pious man, and to regular disciplines humbly sub- 
jected; and against those who.in otherwise would 
act, he was inflamed with the heat of great zeal ; 
and he, therefore, with a fair end, his life closed 
and ended.”’ 

We would gladly extract largely from Cedmon’s 
paraphrase, but our limits will permit but one or 
two portions. This old poet is the more interes- 
ting from the boldness and vigor of some of his 
conceptions, and from his preceding Milton in 
some of his singular and daring machinery of the 
paradise lost. When we come to Milton, we shall 
enlarge more on this resemblance, and supposed 
plagiarism. 

The dawn of creation is thus described by 

Cedmon: 

There was not yet than here] perpetually black ; 

except gloom like a cavern |far and wide 

any thing made. the desert ways. 

But the wide ground Then was the glory bright 

stood deep and dim Spirit of the warder of hea- 

for a new lordship, ven 

shapeless and unsuitable. |borne overthe watery abyss 

On this with his eyes he|with great abundance. 

glanced, The Creator of angels com- 
the king stern in mind, manded 

and the joyless place beheld.|the lord of life ! 

He saw the dark clouds light to come forth 
erpetually press over the a yround. 
lack under the sky, Quickly was fulfilled 

void and waste; the high King’s command ; 

till that this world’s crea-|the sacred light came 

_ tion over the waste 
thro’ the word was done jas the Artist ordered. 
of the King of Glory. ‘Then separated 
Here first made The Governor of victory 
the Eternal Lord, over the water-flood 
the Patron of all creatures, |light from darkness, 
heaven and earth. shade from shine ; 


He reared the sky, he made them both be nam- 
and this roomy land es- ed, 
Lord of life! 


tablished 
with strong powers, Light was first, 
Almighty Ruler! thro’ the Lord’s word, 
The earth was then yet called day, bd 
creation of bright splendor. 


with grass not green ; 
with the ocean covered, Pleased well the Lord 
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ip lendor- 


at the beginning, | 

the birth of time, 

the first day. 

He saw the dark shade 

black spread itself 

over the wide ground, 

when time declined 

over the oblation-smoke of 
the earth. 

The Creator after separated 

from the pure shine, 

our Maker, 

the first evening. 

To him ran at last 

a throng of dark clouds. 

To these the King himself 


Almighty God! 

The world was divided 

under the high firmament 

with holy might ; 

waters from paters: 

from those that yet remain 

under the fastnesses, 

the roof of nations. 

Then came over the earth, 

hasty to advance, 

the great third morning. 

There were not then yet 
inade 

the wide land, 

nor the useful ways ; 





gave the name of night, 

our Saviour 

these separated. 

Afterwards, as an inheri- 
tance, 

the will of the Lord 

made and did it 

eternal over the earth. 

Then came another day, 

light after darkness. 

The Warder of life then 
commanded 

the greater waters 

in the middle to be 

a high like heaven timber. 


but the earth stood fast, 

covered with flood. 

The Lord of angels com- 

manded, 

through his word 

the waters to be together, 

that now under the firma- 

ment 

their course hold, 

an appointed place. 

Then stood willingly 

the waters under heaven, 

as the Holy One command- 
ed. 

Far from each other 

there was separated 


He divided the watery a-|the water from the land. 


byss 
our Governor, 
and made them 
a fastness of a firmament. 
This the Great One raised 
up from the earth, 
through his own word, 


The Warder of life then be- 
held . 

dry regions, 

the Keeper of the virtues 

wide displayed them. 

Then the King of Glory 

named the earth. 





One other extract, descriptive of the flight of 


the Israelites out of Eg 


ypt, and the miraculous 


pillar of cloud by day, and of fire bv night, we 
take from Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxon- 


1ca. 


“Lord was the shout of|fiery locks, 


the host 
the heavenly beacon rose 
each evening. 


pale beams; 
a cry of dread resounded 
in the martial host, 


Another stupendous won-l|at the hot flame, 


der! 
After the sun’s 


that it in the waste 
would burn up the host, 
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setting course, they beheld 
over the people, — 

a flame to shine, 

a burning pillar; 

pale stood 

over the archers 

the clear beams, 

the bucklers shone. 

The shades prevailed ; 


unless they zealously 
Moses obeyed. 

Shone the bright host 
the shields gleamed ; 
the bucklered warriors saw 
in a straight course 
the sign over the bands, 
till that the sea barrier, 
at the lands end, 





yet the falling nightly sha-|the people’s force withstood 


dows 
might not near 
shroud the gloom. 
The heavenly candle burnt 
the new nightward 
must by compulsion 
rest over the hosts, 
lest them horror of 

wasie, 
the hoar heath 
with its raging storms, 
should overwhelm, 
their souls fail. 

Had their harbinger 


suddenly, on their onward 
way. 
A canip arose ;— 
they cast them weary down; 
approached with sustenance 
the bold meat thanes 
they their strength repaired, 


the|spread themselves about, 


after the trumpet sang, 

the sailors in the tents. 
Then was the fourth stalion 
the shielded warrior’s rest 
by the Red Sea.” 





The whole poem of Cedmon, is full of striking 
passages—original conceptions—startling imagery 


and abrupt but expressive sentences. 


It has also 


the peculiarities of the poetry of the times—the 
labored periphrase, the conceited alliteration—the 
salient thoughts, the rugged verse—the emphatic 
line rhymes andefinal rhymes which blended with 
the constant alliteration, ‘‘ rings,’’ as has been 
happily observed, “like blows of hammers on an 
anvil.” 

The rhyme of the Saxon original cannot, of 
course be given, as we have no Saxon character to 
express it. 

Of the two books which make up the paraphrase 
one comprises most of the incidents of the old 
testament, and Apocrypha is nearly complete ; the 
second part, embracing the new testament is in 
broken and detached parts; but enough remains 
to show us the genius of the poet and the poetical 
character of the age. 





TURGESIUS; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE DANISH DOMINION IN IRELAND. 


BY CHARLES KYLE.—(CONTINUED.) 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae Kingdom of Meath* which anciently oc- 
cupied the extensive portion of country lying 
between the Irish sea on the east, and the river 
Shannon on the west, was at the period of which 


we write, the smallest though sovereign division 
of the Island. Unlike the appearance it exhibits 
at the present day, of fertile plains, luxuriant 
corn fields, and noble plantations, the architectural 
splendour of whos2 palaces proclaims them to be 








Se 


* Ancient Meath was bounded on the north by Lough-bo-fin, on the east by St. George’s Channel or the Irish 
a, on the south by the principalities of Oriel and Breifny, and on the west by the river Shannon, 
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the abode of aristocratic luxury, it was then little 
better than a wild tract covered with immense 
forests. According to the authority of the most 
learned Irish historians, the Island was divided at 
a very early period into four kingdoms, and over 
these four provincial kings, was placed a supreme 
monarch, to whom they all paid tribute, as a mark 
of their subjection, and to support his regal dignity, 
which, according to the term in the Irish language, 
is said to be imperial. The district of Meath was 
separated from the other provinces and assigned 
for the residence of the supreme monarch. Owing, 
however, to the independent position generally 
assumed by the great feudatories of the crown, the 
title of sovereign was in fact more nominal than 
real, and so doubtful and even dangerous was its 
possession, that the greater part of those who 
arrived at that honor, fell a sacrifice to their ambi- 
tion. The assassination* or dethronement of a 
supreme monarch by some powerful and perfidious 
rival, not unfrequently followed his elevation to 
the throne. In such a state of anarchy, it is not 
to be wondered at that the interests of a common 
country were forgotten, and the ties of civil and 
religious amity rent asunder amid the feuds of the 
several contending parties. When O’Melaghlin, 
the present monarch ascended the imperial chair, 
the country was harassed by so great a number of 
insubordinate spirits, that it required the united 
skill and perseverance of that patriotic prince to 
establish his authority in the island. 

His chief aim on coming fo the throne was, if 
possible, to effect a change in the condition of his 
subjects; and although the state of degrading 
bondage to which civil discord had reduced them, 
would, he foresaw, render such an attempt very 
difficult, he yet determined perseveringly to pur- 
sue his project, supported by a fervent reliance in 
the mercy of that Divine Being, who sways the 
fate of empires, and of kingdoms. It is probable 
that his exertions for the welfare of his people 
would have tended eventually to restore a degree 
of peace to the island, had they not been unhappi- 
ly frustrated by a circumstance with which the 
reader has been already made acquainted —namely, 
the invasion of the Danes. In all the struggles, 
that took place for the independence of his coun- 
try, O’Melaghlin had ever been foremost to espouse 
her cause. Possessing a bold and lofty spirit, the 
Irish monarch disdained to sue for peace from a 
foreign usurper. Unlike many of his degenerate 
countrymen, who had purchased by base submis- 
sion the forbearance of the conqueror, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice royalty, and even life itself, ra- 
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ther than yield to a tyrant the sacred liberties of 
his country. Matters had now come to sucha cri. 
sis, as to render a longer stay at the palace of Ta. 
rah insecure.- The enterprise undertaken by the 
young chief of Breffny against the stronghold of 
Turgesius, in direct violation of the treaty of 
peace which had been entered into by that tyrant 
with O’Melaghlin, above all the refusal of the lat. 
ter todo him homage for his dominions, and ratify 
the articles of his alliance with the Lady Melchis. 
da had so exasperated the Danish King, that he 
resolved to temporize no longer, but to take sum- 
mary vengeance on the refractory monarch. Q’- 
Melaghlin was not ignorant of the storm that was 
impending over him. He had received a full de. 
tail of all that had occurred at the great meeting 
in Armagh, from one of the Eastern chieftains, 
who had called at Tarah, on his way home. He 
had too frequently experienced the unrelenting 
spirit of the Dane, to hope that he would show 
the slightest lenity to a hated foe, particularly 
when that foe was unable to offer any resistance 
to his will. The safety and honor of his daughter, 
whom he prized more than his own existence, 
made him determine on seeking an asylum in some 
distant part of his dominions, until freedom should 
again be restored to the country. The monastery 
ry of Swords was accordingly fixed upon, as their 
destination, because from its contiguity to the sea 
it would afford them the means of making their 
escape to the Continent, in case their retreat should 
be discovered by Turgesius. 





The first rays of the morning sun rising from 
beliind the wood-crowned hills of Western Meath, 
were pouring a flood of golden radiance into the 
broad extent of country beneath,over whose surface 
were scattered at intervals several small sheets of 
water, exhibiting every variety of scenery, from 
the hill embosomed lough, to the less romantic but 
picturesque lowland. Not least conspicuous among 
these appeared that splendid oval expanse of wa- 
ter Lough Ennel, from which flowéd the narrow 
Brosna, winding its course southward toward 
Kilbeggan. This beautiful lake studded with 
wooded islands, indented by jutting promontories, 
and full of deep and receding bays, presents a sce- 
nery, which, though not possessing the awful 
sublimity of the Killarneys, or the wild grandeur 
of Loch Katrine, yet affords to the lover of nature, 
a charm the more striking in the very simplicity 
of its beauty. To the south bounding the verge 
of the horizon like an azure line lay the lofty 
Slieve-Bloom, while farther west, but more eleva- 





* It is not unworthy of remark, that notwithstanding the great number of imperial sovereigns who met with 2 
violent death from the landing of Milesius to the English invasion, comprising a period of more than two thousand 


years, not one ever filled the monarchical office, who was not lineally descended from that prince. 
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ted than the Ennel, were seen the silvery waters 
of the fair and magic Ouel. Extending along the 
rocky shores of Lough Ennel, and overhanging its 
waters to their very edge, the stately pine and ma- 
jestic elm, reared their towering heads, while deep- 
ly riveted in the interstices of the rock, the gnarl- 
ed oak, and mountain ash, displayed to less advan- 
tage their dwarfish limbs. Between the huge ram- 
part of rock, that formed the eastern boundary of 
the lake, and a chain of lofty hills in its rear, lay 
a deep ravine, that wound for a considerable dis- 
tance ina tortuous direction until it reached the 
flat country on the uorth. The unevenness of 
the projecting cliffs on each side of the glen, and 
their contiguity in many places gave evidence that 
they must have been at one time united, and were 
only rent asunder by some extraordinary convul- 
So awful was the silence which reigned 
within its gloomy recesses that it seemed as if na- 
tare had slumbered there for ages undisturbed in 
lier repose. The only sign, which indicated ani- 
mal existence being the discordant cry of the cur- 
tow, as hovering over the yawning abyss, she arous- 
ed from its lair the startled deer, which bounding 
ing down the deep declivity sought in a more safe 
retreat refuge from the supposed danger. The 
day was now somewhat advanced. A genial and 
invigorating warmth had succeeded the cool air of 
a May morning. The thickly foliaged trees grace- 
fully waving in the gentle breeze, shook from their 
branches the gem-like dew drops, while the lowly 
mirror on which the distant luminary looked down 
with radiant smile, gave back to the opposing cliffs 
their clear and sunny reflection. 


si0R. 


It was about this hour that a solitary traveller 
might be seen wending his way along the base of 
a high hill, that lay near the southern entrance of 
the glen. Cautiously advancing by now keeping 
beneath the umbrageous covering of the trees— 
now stealthily forcing his way through intricate 
masses of underwood and overgrown briars — 
now creeping on all fours where an intervening 
glade or an occasional opening in the wood might 
expose him to view, he gained the entrance of the 
ravine. He here paused, as if to recover breath 
ere he commenced the arduous task of penetrating 
its recesses. On the closest examination it would 
be difficult to determine to what class of beings he 
belonged. From the singular and uncouth style of 
his attire, one might suppose him to be one of the 
semibarbarous tribe of deities, who preside over 
the woods, or more probably the guardian spirit of 
the mighty chasm within which were situated his 
solitary dominions. A huge bear skin which had 
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been fashioned intoa hunting shirt, was made tight 
to his body by a belt of the same material, in which 
was fastened a skhein (hunting knife) of rather 
unusual size. His legs were bare save where the 
thongs, which connect the sandal with the knee 
afforded him a sort of protection against occasional 
exposure to bruises and lacerations. On his head 
he wore a brass morion or head-piece around 
which were neatly intwined small holly brauches, 
which added to his otherwise singular attire, a fan- 
tastical appearance. The distant notes of a horn 
ringing in echoing tones through the glen now 
attracted his attention, for quitting the place 
where he stood he descended into the ravine. 

Continuing his way for sometime, he reached 
after considerable difficulty a narrow passage 
scarcely wide enough to admit two persons to 
walk abreast. The cliffs in this place projecting 
toan unusual length, formed together with the 
overhanging trees, a screen impenetrable even to 
the rays of the meridian sun. Gradually widen- 
ing however at the farther extremity, it opened 
into what might be termed a smooth area of about 
two hundred yards in circumference, and bounded 
on each side by thick rows of hazel trees. En- 
tering this the stranger halted, and gave a shrill 
whistle. A hundred spears rising as if by magic 
from among the bushes, and glittering brightly in 
the sunbeams, discovered at the same time, as many 
mailed warriors, who had lain concealed within 
their shade. A young man whose superior air, 
and bearing announced him to be the captain of 
the band, now advanced to meet the new comer. 

‘Well Anrudh, what news from the west, 
whether it be of good or evil import let us quickly 
hear.” ‘My Lord Godfred,’’ I have scoured the 
whole country westward as far as Athlone. The 
only intelligence 1 could obtain from the spies, 
who traced the Irish Monarch to the castle of 
‘the McDermod,’’* on the shores of Lough Ree, 
is that he intends going eastward, but how soon 
they were not able to ascertain. However, if such 
be his design it is more than probable he will take 
the present route, as he must be aware that the 
country north of Lough Ennel is occupied by 
large bodies of our sovereign’s troops.”’ 

The young man after musing a few moments, 
replied: ‘¢ Anrudh,”’ our situation is a critical one, 
not that I fear any danger that we may have to 
encounter, but what is worse the awful conse- 
quences, which will follow should our enterprise 
prove unsuccessful. It is the positive order of 
Turgesius to take O’Melaghlin, and his daughter, 


prisoners by any means. May the immortal To- 











* It was customary among the ancient Irish and Highland Scotch, to prefix the definite article to the names of 
their Thiernachs or great chieftains to distinguish them from the laochs or chiefs of inferior rank. Thus “ the 
McDonald” “the Campbell” Scotland,— the O’Brian? “ the O'Neil,” Ireland. 
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mar bear witness it is a duty which I heartily dis- 
like, waging war with old age, and what is still 
worse with unoffending beauty. But you know 
the imperious disposition of our master. He is 
deeply in love with the Lady Melchisda of whom 
report speaks favorably, she is said to be most 
beautiful and I fear much her lot will be a hard 
one should she fall into the hands of our Sov- 
ereign. Be that as it may, we must remain in our 
present situation until the sun goes down, and if 
there should be no appearance of the King of 
Meath, and his escort within that time, we will 
then march due east, and endeavor to intercept 
him at Dunboyne. Meanwhile good Anrudb, we 
must keep a sharp look out, lest we be foiled in 
out purpose ; for if the Irish once pass the defile, 
you may rest assured we will have business 
enough to take care of our own goodly persons.” 
With these words they separated, and retired 
each tohis respective post, where we must leave 
them for the present, inorder to introduce other 
characters to the attention of the reader. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Irish Monarch, against whom the whole 
wrath of the infuriate Turgesius was now directed, 
on fecount of his having refused to comply with 
his arrogant demands, had conformably to his res- 
olution quitted the palace of Tarah, and attempted 
by a precipitate flight to reach the monastery of 
Swords. The vigilance, however, of the spies 
employed by the usurper to watch his motions 
had prevented Malachy from carrying his plans 
into execution. 

He was obliged after asharp engagement with 
a body of Danish cavalry, which had intercepted 
him on his way to retreat towards Roscommon, 
and had taken refuge together with his daughter 
in the castle of ‘‘the McDermod,” a powerful 
chieftain of that country. An unwillingness, 
however, to involve in his troubles the brave 
chief, who had so kindly afforded him protection, 
induced the persecuted monarch to change his 
residence ence more, and reach if possible his des- 
tined asylum. 

He supposed that the attempt might be made 
with greater safety by chosing the southern shore 
of Lough Ennel, in his route, and crossing the 
Brosna, and so on to Swords. And although the 
route was acircuitous one, yet the wildness of 
the country through which it lay promised less 
interruption than he would be likely to meet were 
he to choose any other. 

On the morning of that day in which we have 
described a party of Danes lying in ambush for 
O’Melaghlin, that monarch little dreaming of the 
danger which awaited him, had left Lough Ree at 
an early hour, attended by a small escort, and after 
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having travelled all day with unremitting speed, 
arrived towards evening near the entrance of the 
ravine described in the last chapter. 

A halt being now commanded, the whole party 
consisting of about eighty men, drew up to await 
further orders. 

One of the troop having been despatched to 
examine the entrace of the glen, returned with 
information that the road through it was scarcely 
passable for cavalry, that owing to its ruggedness 
and the extreme growth of the underwood, it would 
be necessary for a few dismounted troopers to 
precede the rest of the party, in order to clear a 
passage where the road was obstructed. A brief 
consultation was now held between O’Melaghlin, 
and his officers, the result of which was a determi- 
nation to proceed on their present route. 

The Lady Melchisda who was extremely fatigued 
by so long a journey, not being able to travel any 
further on horseback, was lifted from her palfrey 
and a litter having been hastily constructrd of 
green boughs covered with the mantles of the 
troopers, she was placed in it, and the whole party 
was once more put into motion. 

Half a dozen soldiers furnished with axes, and 
supplying the place of the pioneers of our modern 
armies, led the advance, the litter of the Lady 
Melchisda carried by four stout troopers followed 
next, while the remainder, headed by the monarch 
in person, brought up the rear. 

In consequence’ of the numerous difficulties 
which they had to surmount in their passage 
through the glen, the shades of night were fast 
falling when they entered the defile. The van- 
guard together with those who bore the litter, 
having already passed through were waiting for 
the coming up of the main body. 

Owing to the narrowness of the passage, the 
horsemen were now obliged to advance in single 
file. The monarch with a few of the foremost 
troopers had scarcely reached the middle of the 
area, when on a preconcerted signal, the Danes 
rose from their concealment. — 

It was now impossible for the Irish to effect a 
retreat. The pass was closely beset by a division 
under Anrudh, which driving back the foremost 
horsemen on those who followed, caused an in- 
stantaneous and dreadful confusion. The horses 
affrighted by the loud shouts of the enemy, and 
smarting with the pain of the wounds inflicted by 
their spears, plunged so violently, that their riders 
unable to retain their seats, were either crushed 
against the sharp points of the cliff, or trampled 
to death beneath their feet. Several of the savages 
who had ascended the cliffs, were now hurling 
down huge massses of loose rock, which falling on 
their victims dashed almost to atoms both riders 
and horses. ‘Ihose who had not yet entered the 
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defile, on witnessing the fate of their companions, 
turned their horses heads, and fied as fast as the 
unevenness of the ground would’ permit. The 
monarch, with the few attendants who had en- 
tered the area, were soon overpowered. 

He was forcibly dragged from his horse, and 
being tightly bound, was placed in the custody of 
two fierce looking ruffians. The Lady Melchisda, 
who had been at first almost stupified by the shock, 
now awakened to the reality of her situation, broke 
from her savage captors, and rushed towards her 
father. 

Her luxuriantly dark tresses disarranged in her 
agitation, fell loosely over a neck of transparent 
whiteness, while her person now divested of the 
graceful mantilla which had been torn from her in 
her struggles to reach her father, displayed the 
exquisite proportions of her queen like figure. 
Even the barbarous soldiers who surrounded her, 
were softened into admiration at the sight of the 
noble and stately being before them. 


The Danish commander now approached, and 
informed her in a mild yet determined manner, 
that she must for the present be separated from 
her father, but that she might rest assured he would 
be kindly treated by those to whose custody he 
should be committed. 


Still hanging on her father, she besought him in 
the most sugplicating terms not to separate them, 
that if they were led to captivity or death, it might 
be together. The young Dane whose disposition 
was more humane than that of his countrymen in 
general, turned aside to hide his emotion. The 
sense, however, of his duty, even to a cruel and 
imperious tyrant, prevailed, and Melchisda, partly 
by force, partly by entreaty, was hurried away 
from the scene of action. 


CHAPTER X. 


Shortly after the usurpation of the imperial 
power by Turgesius, that tyrant, in order to secure 
his newly acquired possessions, had caused achain 
of forts to be erected, extending across the kingdom 
in a parallel direction, as far as Drogheda, which 
place, on account of its proximity to the frontiers 
of Meath,became for sometime his principal strong- 
hold, from which he frequently sallied, and laid 
waste the neighboring districts. It was after one 
of these excursions, in which he had penetrated 
into the very heart of the country, as far south as 
Slieve-Bloom, that he returned to Armagh, laden 
with immense plunder, and carrying among otuer 
prisoners, a venerable Abbot from the territory of 
the southern Hi-Niall His monastery after having 
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been completely pillaged, was burnt to the ground, 
and the brotherhood, consisting of above one hun- 
dred monks perished in the flames. Their superior 
was only reserved for a death more lingering being 
intended as an offering to propitiate the wrath of 
some dread and offended deity. 


The ancient and distinguished town of Armagh 
was the place chosen for the execution of this 
horrid rite. This town had been from the very 
earliest time, celebrated as the seat of Irish litera- 
ture—the grand repository of the arts and sciences 
—the polar star of knowledge, whose magnetic 
influence, attracted towards it the youth of Britain* 
and southern Europe, at a period when the greater 
part of the world was sunk in the grossest barba- 
rism and idolatry, Great preparations had been 
made for the performance of the sacrifice several 
days previous to the one on which it was to take 
place. In the outskirts of the town, and ata short 
distance from the Danish camp, an amphitheatre 
had been constructedfor the purpose, composed of 
tiers of seats raised one above another to a con- 
siderable height, which were intended for specta- 
tors, and those who were to take no part in this 
unhallowed ordeal. In the middle of the arena a 
platform had been constructed, built of large 
blocks of stone somewhat similar to those used by 
the Druids in the erection of their sacrificial altars. 

Around were strewed the various instruments 
of torture, the rack, the screws, and the wheel, 
on the last of which the limbs of the victim were 
broken before the other and more excruciating 
means of torture were applied. A large iron basin 
filled with lead stood on a brazen tripod, beneath 
which was placed a quantity of charcoal and dry 
faggots, for the purpose of reducing to a fluid the 
destructive metal, whenever occasion should re- 
quire. Meantime the devoted victim of a mon- 
ster’s cruelty was closely immured within one of 
those small and noisome dungeons, which are to 
be seen at this day in the remains of those numer- 
ous fortifications ascribed to the idolatrous and 
savage Northmen. Though loaded with chains, 
and treated with indignity, the pious old man bore 
all his sufferings with christian resignation. Ev- 
ery means had been used to induce him to abjure 
his faith. Promises of pardon, of future honors, 
and promotion, were fallaciously held out to him 
by the tyrant, for the purpose of luring him toa 
denial of his God. His hopes were, however, 
placed on a firmer basis than the frail and fleeting 
glory of this world. His trust was placed in Him 
whose outstretched arm alone could save him, and 
if in the inscrutable wisdom of His omnipotence, 
He thought proper to permit the cruel death to 





* So great was the hospitality of the lrish, that the Anglo-Saxon youth who were sent over there to be instruc- 


164, were maintained, taught, and furnished, with books, free of all expense; according to venerable Bede. 
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which he was condemned, he bowed in resignation 
to His holy will. 

Early on the morning of the day on which the 
sacrifice was to take place, one of the heathen 
priests visited the cell in which the Abbot was 
confined. He found him contrary to his expecta- 
tions, ina composed state of mind. It was evident, 
however, from his haggard and emaciated appear- 
ance, that suffering had been busy with him; but 
though his sunken eye, his wan and hollow cheek, 
might at first sight have belied a want of peace of 
mind, it scarcely needed a second glance to assure 
the beholder that all was calm within, so pure and 
radiant was the beam of heavenly love that illu- 
miped his saint-like features. When the priest 
entered his prison, the old man was so engaged in 
devotion as not to notice his entrance, and it was 
not until a rough shake from the former had aroused 
him from his meditations, that he seemed aware of 
his presence. 

‘‘ Christian !’’ said the priest in a stern tone, 
‘ although the obstinacy of thy conduct has been 
such as not to entitle thee to the slightest degree 
of lenity from our sovereign, he, nevertheless, of 
his gracious mercy now condescends to offer 
thee life, of which, at best, thou art ill deserving, 
provided thou subscribest to these terms—re- 
nounce thy false creed, embrace the pure and 
glorious one of the immorta! Tomar, and this in- 
stant thou art free.”’ 

The venerable Abbot casting on him a meek and 
forgiving look replied, *‘ Dane, my reliance on 
the mercy of the only true and living God will 
support me under the severest trials. Not even 
the dread of the most studied cruelties can induce 
me to forego the hope of happiness beyond the 
grave. My determination is fixed—I am now 
prepared to meet the worst.” 

‘Then by the name of that false being, whom thou 
servest, thou shalt die the death, neither his power 
nor heaven, nor hell, shall save thee from it, before 
the sun goes down, thy mangled limbs dispersed 
to the winds will glut the birds of prey. Fare- 
well—when we meet next, it will not be fora pur- 
pose such as the present.”’ 

The appointed hour at length arrived. The 
great bell of the Cathedral was sending forth its 
ominous sounds in deep and swelling peals. Al- 
ready was the amphitheatre crowded to excess. 
The platform in the arena which was now occupied 
by the priests, who were painted in the most hor- 
rid and disgusting manner, and armed with the 
hellish instruments of torture, presented a scene, 


which was caleulated to inspire with terror any but 
the hardened savages who witnessed it. 

The ceremonies preparatory to the sacrifice 
first commenced. The priests uttering several 
unintelligible incantations, danced in a circle 
round their unfortunate victim, who appeared to 
be wholly insensible to what was passing. They 
next approached the platform and _ prostrating 
themselves before it, invoked the demon of the 
sacrifice. After having performed several mumme- 
ries of a similar nature, they made a sign to the 
executioners to drag the victim forward. He was 
accordingly seized and bound tightly to the wheel. 

The shrieks and groans of the tortured Abbot 
were drowned amid the loud and exulting shouts 
of the fiendish spectators. His half mangled 
limbs were now placed on the rack with the design 
of producing reanimation, in order that the pain 
produced by the last and most cruel process that of 
torture by the molten lead might be more agoniz- 
ing to the sufferer. 

Completely exhausted by the cruel treatment, 
he had received, the venerable Abbot was now to 
be subjected to this much dreaded ordeal. Hith- 
erto he had borne all his sufferings with unswerv- 
ing resolution; but the idea of this aggravated 
cruelty was more than human nature could endure. 
He turned in horror from his tormentors, who were 
preparing the instruments for further forture. For 
a moment a heavenly and triumphant smile illum- 
ed his countenance, which in the next instant gave 
way toa harsh expression. A slight convulsion of 
the features was all that told the tale. The spirit 
of the martyred* Saint having passed its earthly 
bourne was fast winging its way to its celestial 
abode, there to receive as the reward of its devotion 
a heavenly and unfading crown. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The loud sounds of merriment and laughter 
proceeding from the Danish camp, announced that 
a revel had succeeded the cruel scene of the morn- 
ing. Night had already begun to spread on sur- 
rounding’ objects her mysterious and impene- 
trable covering. The long and irregular columns 
of flame as they streamed brightly from the watch 
fires, fell on the dark woods beyond, exhibiting at 
the same time by their lurid light the interior of 
the barbarian encampment. The Danish soldiers 
divided into various groups, were occupied before 
the different fires, in preparing with that reckless, 
and profuse prodigality, which strongly character- 
ises all savage nations, the materials for the feast. 
Around were strewed in promiscuous heaps the 





* The scene of the Abbot’s martyrdom though it has like 


said to have some foundation. The cireumsiances 
although occurring at a period somewhat antecede 
844, made an incursion into Kildare, and after h 
Tirdaglass and Clonenagh prisoner into M 


many of our story been drawn from fancy, may yet be 


which atiorded the idea of the sacrifice are perfectly authentic 
ent to the date of our tale. The Ostmen of Dublin in the year 
‘ aving plundered several monasteries, carried away the Prior of 
sunster, where they put him toa most cruel death. Annals of Dublin. 
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slaughtered carcasses of oxen with those of vari- 
ous animals of the chace, while several vessels 
full of wine, which were doubtless a part of the 
spoils, that had been obtained in the genial chac- 
acters of southern Europe, had been distributed 
among the soldiery by order of Turgesius, who 
spared no pains to attach to his interests a set of 
men, who from their education and manner of liv- 
ing might be looked upon, as acknowledging no 
other laws save those, which arose from their own 
erroneous ideas of liberty and independence. The 
good humor and jollity at first produced by the 
exhilirating influence of the wine soon gave way 
to a mirth of a more boisterous nature. 

The jovial song and ribald jest of the younger 
warriors passed freely round, while many a hardy 
veteran recounted in boasting phrase his youthful 
exploits, or sang in the wild pathos of his country, 
the heroic actions of their ancient jarls or sea 
kings. 

The evening passed cheerfully away, and still 
the voice of the revellers was heard, though some- 
what relaxed in its sprightly tones; many of them 
had either through intoxication or fatigue, sought 
repose from the effects of their debauch, and were 
now stretched in indiscriminate confusion about 
the several fires. 

The brilliant light that issued from the gorgeous 
lamps of the royal pavillion proclaimed, that 
there the voice of merriment was not hushed. Its 
white and ample curtains having been drawn aside 
for the more free admission of the air, displayed 
the magnificence of the interior. A lining of sky 
blue satin on which was depicted an accurate re- 
presentation of the heavenly bodies descended in 
graceful folds to the floor. Around a table which 
bent beneath the weight of massive plate, and 
sumptuous viands, were seated the flower of Dan- 
ish chivalry. At the head of the table, and ona 
seat more elevated than the rest sat Turgesius, 
dressed in his robes of state, and wearing on his 
head the diadem of Ireland glittering with a pro- 
fusion of jewels. On his right sat his favorite 
Guthrum, scarcely less splendidly arrayed, while 
our old acquaintance, the monk, who had exchang- 
ed his sarcerdotal robes for the Danish costume 
occupied a seat on his left. 

The banquetters were now at the very height of 
their enjoyment. The restraint in which the pre- 
sence of royalty had at first held them, soon, how- 
ever, yielded to the belief of equality, with which 
the influence of wine is apt to inspire those, who 
have been by some casual circumstance brought 
in contact with persons, whose superior sphere in 
life, would, on ordinary occasions, have precluded 
the remotest chance for the interchange of famili- 
arity. 

Turgesius, whose brain had become heated with 
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wine, was almost frantic with delight. The enliv- 
ening songs, and merry humor of his jovial com- 
panions, had melted into a sort of softness, his 
stern and unrelenting heart. The whole world 
appeared to float before his eyes in one peaceful 
tide of friendship and of love. Instead of the 
rigid severity, which usually marked his every ac- 
tion, he, on the present occasion, exhibited a frank- 
ness and cordiality of manner. One of the young- 
er nobles had just concluded singing a favorite 
national song, in which he had been loudly cho- 
russed by the monarch, until the wide encamp- 
ment rang with the boisterous sounds, when their 
merriment was interrupted by the entrance of one 
of the royal guards, who informed his master, that 
an Irish harper waited without, and craved per- 
mission to play before him. The Danish nobles 
who were by this time tired of the dull monotony 
of their own mirth, gladly seconded the proposal, 
and the harper was accordingly admitted. When 
he was introduced into the pavillion, he paused 
for a few moments at the entrance, as if for the 
purpose of contemplating the scene before him. 

To judge from his appearance, he seemed to 
have hardly arrived at early manhood. His figure 
which was considerably above the middle height, 
would have been deemed well formed, were it not 
for a slight inclination of the head and shoulders, 
a fault which however appeared to have origina- 
ted more in habit than in any natural imperfec- 
tion. Over a profusion of light brown curls, 
which loosely hung about his neck, he wore a 
bonnet of the simplest fashion, while a cloak of 
ample dimensions encircling his person constitu- 
ted the chief part of his attire. On asign from 
Turgesius to come forward, he bowed ina low 
respectful manner, and advanced towards the 
head of the table. After eyeing his visiter witha 
keen, and inquiring glance, as if he wished to 
penetrate the inmost recesses of his thoughts, and 
which the other bore without evincing the least 
symptom of embarrassment, the tyrant merely 
asked, from what part of the country he had come, 
and to the household of what Thiernach, he chan- 
ced to appertain. 

‘¢ My lord,’ I am Beotha of the hundred lays, a 
wandering minstrel by profession, to no prince or 
Thiernach do I owe allegiance. My maintenance 
is solely derived from the generosity of those no- 
bles whose halls are enlivened by the melody of my 
harp. Iwason my way to the castle of ‘ the Tyr- 
connel,’ when hearing of your revel, I made so 
bold as to enter your encampment, hoping that 
your highness would condescend to listen toa 
trial of my skill.’’ 

‘* Your musical talents shall not go unrewarded, 
and provided they but equal our expectations, we 
will even attach you to our royal person. Mean- 


———— 
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time for a specimen of that vaunted science, for 
by thgeelestial orb I am well nigh tired of this 
dull routine of mirth.” 

The harper being seated produced from beneath 
his cloak a sinall but exquisitely finished instru- 
ment. After running his fingers hurriedly across 
the strings by way of prelude, he commenced 
playing one of the wildly sweet melodies of his 
country. The enchanting tones that were rung 
from the instrument by the masterly hand of the 
performer, and which being accompanied by his 
own full, and melodious voice, caused such a 
thrilling sensation of delight, that the revellers as 
if bound by some divine influcnce, listened in pro- 
found attention. Scarce, however, had its silvery 
tones, vibrating in soft and musical cadence, died 
away, when a universal exclamation of applause, 
burst from his enraptured auditors. Turgesius 
having filled a goblet with delicious wine presen- 
tedit to the harper, and desired him to drink to 
the health of his future patron, and lord, adding 
that from the high opinion which he now enter- 
tained of his musical powers, he designed to re- 
tain him in his service. Beotha rising took the 
proffered bowl, and raising it to his lips, pronoun- 
ced the required pledge. 

‘¢ | drink to the fortune and success of the most 
illustrious Turgesius, and may Ireland’s purest 
and brightest gem glittering in his diadem soon 
grace his imperial brow.”’ 


This compliment though enigmatical, was not 
misunderstood by the tyrant. His pride and am- 
bition which had scarce ever known any bounds 
were now raised to their utmost pitch. He fan- 
cied that the treasure for which his soul had long 
yearned, was already within his grasp. 

Inthe ecstacy of delight, he seized the min- 
strel’s hand, and warmly pressing it to his heart, 
promised him his everlasting friendship and es- 
teem. 

Time rolled imperceptibly on. Song had suc- 
eeeded song, and the banquetters still untired, were 
now become so boisterous, that Guthrum appre- 
hensive that some evil consequence might arise 
from the violence of their mirth, reminded Turge- 
sius that it was time for the party to break up if 
he intended the wolf hunt should take place on 
the following morning. The latter quite worn 
out by the effects of the protracted revel, did not 
need a second intimativun, he arose, and telling his 
nobles, that he would require their attendance at 
sun rise, dismissed them for the night. The har- 
per and two chamberlains, who usually slept in 
the same tent with their master, were the only 
persons, that remained. Turgesius, who from the 
very first was prepossessed in favor of the min- 
strel, now treated him with nocommon kindness, 
and familiarity, and even carried his confidence 
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in him so far, as to request him to spend the night 
in his pavillion. Half an hour had passed during 
which Beotha’s harp had sent forth its soft strains 
to lull the tyrant to repose. The deep and heavy 
breathing, with the suppressed heaving of the 
chest, the surest indications of the influence of 
that mystic deity, whose power over all animate 
nature is irresistible, at length gave evidence that 
he had yielded to his will. The moon which had 
just risen, now shot through the crevices of the 
canvass her transparent beams, which falling on 
the interior of the pavillion, threw into dark 
shadow the recumbent figures of the chamber- 
lains, who lay extended across the entrance. The 
harper now arose, and laying aside his instrument, 
cautiously advanced to where the chamberlains 
lay, and stooped over their prostrate forms to as- 
certain if they slept. Being satisfied that they 
did, he returned and approached the bed of the 
sleeping monarch. Bending closely over him, he 
drew from his bosom a small dagger, which had 
been so ingeniously concealed in the folds of his 
vest, that it would have escaped, in case of his 
person being examined, the most scrutinizing 
search. He had already raised his arm with the 
design of plunging the weapon into his heart, 
when a sudden gust of wind having blown aside 
one corner of the curtain, admitted the full beams 
of the moon, which falling brightly on the victim, 
and his assassin, arrested for the moment the 
uplifted arm ofthe latter. The tyrant as if daz- 
zled by the sudden admission of the light moved 
uneasily in his bed. His mind seemed to be un- 
der the influence of some internal agony, for he 
muttered in short and broken sentences, ex- 
pressions indicative of terror and dismay. 

“Take him away ;—see his aged and bleeding 
form—he approaches.—Oh! for the sake of the 
immortal gods remove him from my sight—help— 
help—he strangles,—he smothers me. Oh! gods, 
oh ! gods.”’ 

His features were now become so_hideously con- 
vulsed, that the harper unable to endure the sight 
retired in disgust. He felt an unaccountable re- 
pugnance to commit the deed. And yet, why 
should | spare him, he mentally exclaimed—him 
who never knew what pity is, the oppressor of my 
country and myself. Would I not be justified in 
ridding the world of a monster, one who has tram- 
pled upon every law human and divine—the 
scourge of Christianity—one who has never scru- 
pled to shed the blood of Ireland’s noblest peers— 
would not the name of him who achieved a deed 
so noble, be registered in the book of Fame, and 
transmitted to posterity as that of a heroic and 
devoted patriot? But no! it cannot be. The 
very means—the murderous hour, and above all 
the defenceless state of the savage tyrant, would 
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instead of exciting in the mind the slightest degree 
of enthusiasm or admiration, cause the perpetra- 
tor of the deed to be viewed in the light of an 
inhuman assassin; but by Heaven he escapes me 
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not, my vengeance though deferred, will fall the 
more heavily when it comes. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ON LONG-WINDEDNESS, AND 


ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


The following note was sent by the author of 
the article entitled ‘“‘ Long-windedness”’ in the 
February number, but did not reach us until after 
the issue. We feel it due from the importance of 
the subject, and the able manner in which our 
correspondent has treated it, to give 
sertion. 


it an in- 
His article should find its way into the 
columns of every paper in the United States. 
It is high time that those long winded speakers 
who trifle not only with the money of their con- 
stituents, but with their honor and dignity as a 
great and mighty nation, it is high time we repeat, 
that they should hear the stern voice of an indig- 
nant and insulted people. 

The note should be appendeé to the first page of 
the article. 


Nore.—Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, spoke for four 
days, in committee of the whole, on a motion to 
strike out an appropriation for the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. Mr. Bond, of Ohio, in his speech on 
retrenchment, kept possession of the morning hour 
appropriated to resolutions, for no less than siz 
successive weeks. Mr. Adams held it once if we 
remember right, two months, so that, at the present 
rate of steam navigation, a person leaving Wash- 
ington, after hearing the exordium, might con. 
veniently have made two voyages to Europe, and 
on his second return, have found the honorable 
member on his legs, and been in good season for 
his peroration.—.Vorth American Review, January, 
1340.—Art. Congressional Eloquence. 


Sometimes a member makes a speech for his 
own satisfaction and behoof, and in order to argue 
himself into a measure, or to arrive at an opinion 
of some kind, on the matter in debate, being often 
in entire uncertainty when he begins, whether 
he will come to any conclusion at all on the sub- 
ject! ! Ofthis glorious uncertainty or tentative 
talking and beating the bush in search of ideas—we 
have an original specimen in the exordium ofa 
speech delivered during the present session of 
Congress, by a Mr. Everett, of Vermont. 

“Mr. Everett said he could truely say, that he 


was in a great strait, with regard to the course he 
should pursue on this bill. He had heretofore 
voted against every bill for the issue of Treasury 
notes. ** In the present state of things, he was 
desirous to vote for the present bill, if he could by 
a specch, satisfy himself that he ought to do so. 
He was then a speaker and a listener—his remarks 
would be more to satisfy himself than the House, 
and he was somewhat doubtful what would be the 
result.’’ Whether this genius ever succeeded in 
arriving at a conclusion or in talking himself into 
some meaning at last, we are unable to say, not 
having read aspeech in which the emptiness of 
the Orator’s mind was thus fully and fairly 
announced by himself at the outset for the informa- 
tion of the public. 

Sometimes this dry torture, (to use an illustration 
drawn from the Inquisition,) is inflicted with de- 
liberate intention, and accompanyed by taunts, 
and a mockery of the sufferings of the listners, 
little short of the refinements of savage cruelty. 
The ensuing, is a quotation from a speech of Mr. 
Wise, of Virginia, of which a specimen is given 
in the same Review to which we owe the foregoing 
extracts. 


“‘T shall go on; let them be patient under the 
operatton—if they are hungry, let them go home 
and get their dinner; I shall not have concluded 
until their return; for, by refusing me leave to 
proceed yesterday, they have only laid up for 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath. I feel 
better prepared, much better, in body and mind, 
than I was before, and with this bank of documents 
before me, I could rain forty days and forty nights 
upon their sins and iniquities.’’—Ibid. 

The malice aforethought exhibited in this pas- 
sage, and the bare-faced merciless attack thus 
made upon the patience of the House, rendered 
the orator, we think, legally indictable for murder, 
or for a killing of time, and a wanton torture of 
his victimize listeners, and called for some decisive 
legislation to prevent the occurrence of such 
outrages upon humanity for the future. 
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SOUTHERN WOES. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


Our own dear Southern land hath been 
Long cursed with deadly foes within, 
And council-fires are lighted still 

Upon savanna, vale, and hill. 

The Indian joys in war’s dread scenes— 
Not warfare open; for he screens 

His life in ambush, and lies wait 

From dawn till eve. Hard is the fate 
Of those who fall in Savage-hands, 
To die as Savage-law commands! 

The harmless offspring with their sire, 
Become the victims of their ire. 

The mother with her unweaned child, 
That prattled as she on it smiled— 
The maiden with her rose-bud hope 
Prepared in womanhood to ope 
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And bless the heart that sought her love— 
(Her own heart harmless as a dove.) 

The faithful slave, whose day of toil 

Now past, his limbs doth snuyly coil 
Upon his rudest couch of sleep— 

The watch-dogs that night-vigils keep: 
All ina moment meet the doom 

Of border-life—a fiery tomb. 

How oft, when slumber’s charms are broke 
By hideous yells and choking smoke, 
They spring from couch of down, to feel 
The pangs of deadly flint and steel ! 

if from their flame-wrapt homes they fly, 
°Tis but by harder fate to die 

Some death of untold agony! 





SONG OF YUCATAN. 


The following was enclosed to Dr. Caruthers by 
Dr. McKensie of Central America, (one of the 
gentlemen prominently mentioned by Stephens in 
his travels through that country.) It will be seen 
that it is a mongrel mixture of the native and 
Spanish languages, and may possess some interest 
to a few, of those curious about such matters. 
Mr. Lawrie has favored us with a free version of 
the song, for the benefit of those to whom like 
ourselves, it would be otherwise as a sealed book : 

CORO. 
Coxex coxex palexen 
Xicubin xicubin okotic 
Cetcunseex cimac olal 


Tu kinilob postanil (1). 
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Ma tu pat in uesic teex 
U chupil in pucsikal 
Tu tulisil le kina 
Ti yabal cimac olal (2). 


Tulacal otzil maseual 
Ma tu patal u cuxtal 
Tumen yabal cisin Cul 
Cu betic u bool patan (4). 


Le Conquistadorobe 
Kaholan u h ocolil 
Tu luksahob in cuxtal 
Ca tu bishobintakin (5). — 


Le holhun kaal habobe 
Manal lobil tin mansah 
Tumen le cisinobe 
Tu lukashob in cuxtal (6). 


Gracias cin cic hahal Dios 
Tumen tech ta tuxtah toon 
Leti le yum cura Hidalgo 
U xotukaxinkahob (7). 


SONG OF YUCATAN. 


FREE VERSION—BY JOHN L. LAWRIE. 
1, 


2 AP RALI ITE, 


Letun cache palexen Come follow me, comrades, oh follow me, dancing, 
Manal numya cin mansic Be light every heart in the fullness of bliss, 
He tun bey helelae And like Carnaval’s times, oh let pleasure be glancing, 
Cimac in uolcinuyic (3). Around every bosom in gladness like this. 
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° $. 
{ never could tell you how wild my heart swelleth, 


In pleasure’s bright throbs, through the long gladsome 


day, 
Or what calm sunny joy in my spirit’s fount welleth, 
Till it driveth each care and repining away. 
3. 
In that dark time, my comrades, the veil of despair, 
Was drawn o’er my soul like the curtain of night, 
But now I have banished all sorrow and care, 
And my spirit hath wakened to gladness and light. 
4. 
The poor Indian scarce in his sorrow existed, 
The Devils demanded the tribute he gave, 


A SCENE ON THE FIRST DAY OF CREATION, &c 


Ani crushed in his spirit, he never resisted, 
But sunk ’neath his sorrows, a lone weary slave. 
5 & 6. 


Black thieves are the conquerors—gold and possessions 


They wrested, until they had finished my life, 

“‘ For three hundred long years I indured their oppress- 
ions, 
A long, long ordeal of maddening strife. 
7. 

Now thanks be to God the great ruler of Heaven, 

That blessed us with Liberty's gladdning joy, 
And a good pious curate Hidalgo hath given, 

The foes of my freedom and life to destroy : 





A SCENE ON THE FIRST DAY OF CREATION. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHHD POEM. 


Tuvs the Omnipotent with power supreme 
Divided night from day: darkness from light, 
And called it good: while o’er the watery waste 
So dark, so fathomless, the Holy Dove 


Still moved, and spread his heavenly wings; (emblem 


Of his creating and protecting power,) 

Where erst dread chaos held his gloomy reign, 
And dark Erebus threw his mantle round 

To check the light of day: now banished both 

To other worlds of gloom in nether space, 

Where still they revel in the mighty waste 

Of their unconquered realms. Then might be seen 
Methinks, those heavenly messengers, (who since 
With curious eye desired in vain to grasp 

The deeper mysteries of redeeming grace.) 
Descending from those higher orbs of light 

To view the waste o’er which that spirit moved 
And light celestial scattered all its gloom. 

Here Michael, leader of the heavenly hosts, 

And he the mighty trumpeter of heaven 

Who gathered the bright legions of the skies, 

To combat fierce, when Lucifer was hurled 

From those high realms of bliss to the burning lake, 
And who in the last day with awful trump 

Shall call the nations from their sleeping tombs. 
And here Urriel angel of the sun 

And Raphael and all the heavenly throng 

Who long years after came to earth and sang, 

To wondering shepherds of Messiah’s birth, 
These all by strange attraction drawn, came down 
To view the embryo of another orb 

Unlike their own. Here poised on radiant wings 
Or raging in vast fight from the arctic pole 

Where Boreas holds the northern blasts, to climes 
Less frigid and mayhap to that blest spot, 

Where first the orient beamed agd Eden lay, 


Sparta, Ga. 
3 





Now sought by surging seas, a turbid waste, 
They wondering flew. No doubt in converse sweet, 
They spoke of their great Father, and adored 
The mighty power that should still create 
New worlds of beauty, though for what intent, 
F’en angels then might not divine. Perhaps 
An out post of the universe, to guard 
The fierce invasion of that hellish crew, 
And their great leader once the morning star 
The brightest of the flaming ranks of heaven, 
Though fall’n now and bound in chains of night 
Till the dread judgment of the final day. 
These still on harm intent, with fond conceit, 
Might dare attempt to scale the mount of God, 
As our great Milton sang; but this dark orb 
Should intervene and stand *twixt Heaven and Hell 
The battle ground for both. It conquered first 
Ere the dark Prince of Hell might ever hope 
To rise superior to his galling chains 
And war again in heaven. Thus doubtless mused 
Those blissful angles as on lofty wings 
They clove the ambient air, and rose to heaven, 
What time the evening shades spread o’er the earth 
Enclosing all in horrid gloom profound. 
How sadly silent Nature slept that night, 
The first drear night that fell upon the world. 
And oh how dark! no twilight star shone down 
To cheer the waste, nor gleam of waning moon, 
The heavens with inky blackness frowned above, 
And naught relieved the dreadful silence, save 
The rush of waters o’er some lofty cliff 
Of Alps or Andes rising from the deep, 
As heard by some lone spirit lost to heaven, 
If such permitted now to range the air 
Which soon should be man’s blissfn] paradise 
Till Satan enters and destroys all. 


E. M. P. 
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MESMERISM. 


MESMERISM. 


Tue semi-editorial article which appeared in 
the January No. of the Magnolia, under the title 
of a review or notice of Sturmer,a tale of Mes- 
merism by Miss Isabella Romer, has met with an 
antagonist in a quarter which was least expected— 
viz. from the quiet and common sense loving old 
Dominion. The reply is written too by an old 
literary companion and friend of ours, so that were 
there no other claims to notice, these would furn- 
ish an abundance. But there are claims of a 
higher order. The reply is well written, and 
bears upon its front the impress of earnestness and 
sincerity, and according to Caglyle, these are mer- 
its of the first rank. ei 

We shall procede te notice the reply, paragraph 
by paragraph, so that our Mesmeric friend may 
assume the attitude of an interlocutor in the 
plain talk which we propose to hold with him. 
He leads off after this wise : 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
To THE Epitor oF THE STATESMAN: 


Sir: In your paper of the 26th inst., you republish 
from the Magnolia, a southern journal, an extract of a 
criticism on “Sturmer, a tale of Animal Magnetism.” 
The criticism written by Dr. W. A. Caruthers, accom- 
panied by some remarks of your own, tending to throw 
ridicule over the subject, and also tocreate a_ prejudice 
ayainst those who ditfer with you in belief. That Stur- 
mer is a very ridiculous book, I frankly admit—ridicu- 
lous in its conception, and in its plot—written merely 
for sale, and throws no light whatever on the subject. 
In proof of this, the book consists of two volumes—in 
the first, there is an idle story founded on an incident or 
two in Mesmerism; inthe second, the subject is not 
even incidentally alluded to, though it professes to be a 
tale of ** Animal Magnetism.” 


Here it will be perceived that Mr. French, (we 
presume it is, as‘he signs with the letter F., and 
lives in Petersburg—he is the author of several 
amusing works,) it will be perceived that he 
grants all that we could desire concerning our 
notice of Sturmer, and even goes a_ stone’s 
throw beyond our condemnation, for we grant- 
ed, to the fair authoress ability of a high or- 
der. Any farther controversy, therefore, should 
have been rather with the learned Editor of 
the Statesman, than with ourselves, because he 
proceded to extract the kernel of our article into 
his paper and then lash the Mesmerites over our 
shoulders, and Mr. F. straightway struck back 
in the same way. Thus were we placed be- 
tween these two redoubted champions, and lest 
we should come in for a goodly share of the blows 
of each, we beg our old friend of the States- 


man to stand aside and let Mr. F. and ourselves 
enter the arena together. Mr. F. continues: 


‘‘ But, as the extract you have published, is caleula- 
ted to make a false impression, | beg leave to makea 
remark or two in justification of those who believe, that 
mdn can influence his fellow man, in the manner term- 
ed Mesmenic, which I hope will be read as well by 
yourselfas by Dr. Caruthers, whom with pleasure | 
remember as a friend. 

That man can influence his fellow man by Mesmer. 
ism, is either true or itis false. If it be true,—and ver 
many respectable and intelligent gentlemen bear testi- 
mony to the phenomena exhibited in the mesmeric con- 
dition,—then is ita subject worthy of the deepest inves- 
tigation. If Mesmerism exists, it was implanted in us 
by Providence, for its own wise purposes, and a scien- 
tifiic examination of it can neither be deemed idle nor 
unimportant. ‘The article you republish, asserts that 
it would overthrow religion. This 1s an admission that 
the scriptures cannot withstand an investigation after 
truth, which I deny. Again, if you denounce, as false 
and absurd, without investigation, every thing which 
you cannot comprehend, you at once oo a barrier to 
all the improvements of human knowledg 

Think, fora moment, if phenomena are not constant- 
ly occurring around us, as wonderful as those claimed 
for Mesmerism? Let us take afew examples by way 
of illustration :—Can you explain tome how it 1s that 
many animals remain ina torpid state, for a great length 
of time, receiving no sustenance, and are warmed into 
all the vigor of existence in a few moments? Or, how 
it is, that the common eel may be frozen, carried thou- 
sands of miles, and by the judicious application of heat, 
be made to dart away into his native element ? 

Can you explain to me, how it is, that irresistible as 
is the action of the gastric juice on all dead animal mat- 
ter in the human stomach, it exerts no influence on liv- 
ing animals, but often when death takes place, corrodes 
and eats through the very organ which created it? Or 
how the property of life is preserved in seeds lying bu- 
ried for thousands of years, which grow and flourish as 
soon as they fall on a favorable soil, as is constantly ex- 
ewplified inthe neighborhood of large quarries? Or, 
suppose, when Fulton first set his steam boat in mo- 
tion, and there were those on board who admitted it 
went along, but denied that it was the steam which 
propelled it—suppose he had foretold the improvements 
which were to take place froin the application of steam, 
even up tothe present time, would they not have been 
regarded as wonderful, and as chimerial as the phe- 
nomena now claimed for animal magnetism? Or, sup- 
pose that the wonders exhibited by the microscope, had 
been stated as facts, before the instrument was inven- 
ted, would they not have been as incomprehensible as 
the facts now stated by the Mesmerisis? But let us 
close this view of the subject, for its illustrations are 
endless. 


The allwise creator of the universe, has set 
bounds to the progress of our knowledge in every 
science, and it does not take the student long to 
discover the end of his tether whatever road he 
travels, though he may not himself perceive it un- 
til he arrivesatthe veryend. Mr.F. need not have 
buried the seed of which he speaks,a thousand years 
to place the mysteries of its gestation beyond our 
reach. We confess them so, as soon as it is buried 
in the earth. We can analyse the grain of corn 
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and tell precisely its constituents, but we cannot 
ascertain by what principle it sprouts by its own 
decay in the earth. The principle of reproduction 
eludes our grasp. So likewise of the habits and 
peculiarities of the animals mentioned, we may 
classify and arrange, and we can master all the 
parts perceptible to any of our senses, but we 
cannot tell by what principle it is, that an an- 
imal body which possesses life and yet no soul is 
pervaded by such an ever enduring instinct, that 
it shall maintain that animal life, through a long 
period of dormant or comatose existence, that one 
set of nerves shall lie entirely in abeyance, (those 
of voluntary motion,) while those of organic life 
live and breathe and carry on all the functions 
of nutrition. These are mysteries beyond our 
grasp, and we acknowledge them so freely, but 
because the vital principle in the soulless animals 
thus eludes our grasp, is it any evidence in favor 
of animal magnetism? Because we cannot fathom 
the wonders of the animate creation, beyond the 
facts cognizable by the senses, is it therefore true 
that we can soar into those sublimated regions 
incognizable by those senses. This it seems to 
us is a non sequiter. 


If the argument had been reversed, then there 
would have been force init. Had F told us 
that we could fathom those mysteries of animal 
life—that we could follow the bear into his retreat, 
and drag to light the mysterious instinct by 
which his vital functions were sustained for six 
months in the year while all those of voluntary 
motion slept, then indeed he might have claimed 
that we were approaching those transcendental 
regions in which mesmerism loves to revel. The 
illustrations so far as they go, are wholly against 
the so called science, and our argument we humbly 
opine disposes of the whole preceding extract— we 
therefore, continue to draw upon the text, 





“What is life? It is, scientifically speaking, a mode 
of living, in which certain phenomena are observed to 
take place. Death is a state or condition into which we 
pass, characterized by other and entirely different 
phenomena. Sleep is an intermediate condition be- 
tween the two, with its own peculiar characteristics. 
Now, all that the Mesmerists say, is, that there is another 
state of our being differing from each of the three above 
mentioned, in some respects, and resembling each one 
in others—that this condition is produced by a directing 
and governing fluid, which they call Mesmeric, which 
pervades all animated nature, and which, when concen- 
trated on aa individual, produces very wonderful effects, 
and these effects] have often witnessed when there 
could not by possibility be any deception.” 


Here we must correct our learned friend in 
his premises. His notion of sleep is a little an- 


tiquated, and however well it may appear upon- 


paper, and however plausible to superficial readers, 
will not bear the touch of real science for one 
moment. Sleep is not by any means an interme- 
diate state between life and death, anda man is no 
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nearer the dread bourne in a state of sleep, than 
when waking, unless indeed, he be sleeping over 
a steam boiler ora precipice. What then is sleep ? 
Sleep is the profound repose of that whole system 
of nerves which control the organs of locomotion, 
while those which control the functions of organic 
life, are as wide awake as at any other time. If 
F ’s theory were true, and a man were indeed 
half dead when asleep, his heart would only have 
half its usual activity. That this is notsoany one 
can prove by feeling the pulse of another while 
sleeping. If it were not for this wise provision of 
the Deity, by which the heart, the stomach, the 
lungs, and all the other organs which carry on the 
functions of circulation and nutrition, keep on in 
the rounds of their never ceasing operations, we 
should die, whenever we slept. This popular 
view of the subject of sleep will show how utterly 
baseless are all the doctrines of mesmerism founded 
upon the idea above quoted, namely, that sleep is 
an intermediate state between life and death. But 
we proceed with the next position, that there is a 
fluid pervading all nature by the control and con- 
centration of which, upon an individual, the 
wonders of mesmerism are produced. Our readers 
will now perceive how important our bit of popular 
physeology is, for upon it depends the truth or 
falsity of this position also. 
This fluid which pervades all nature must operate 
through the nervous system, when concentrated 
upon an individual. Now if it operates at all it 
must be something after the manner of electricity 
or galvanism. Let us suppose an individual about 
to submit himself to the process of mesmerism. 
The Professor commences his forward and back- 
ward manipulations, pretty much as magicians of 
old waved their enchanted wands—the fluid com- 
mences confessedly, at the extremity of the ner- 
vous chords; they all take hold of and manipulate 
near the patient's hands. Well, we will suppose 
the fluid now entering the ends of the fingers, 
and it procedes along the nerves of the arm until 
it enters the spinal column, but here unfortu- 
nately for Mesmerism there is another system of 
nerves to be encountered—the same before men- 
tioned,—viz. those controling the functions of or- 
ganic life, and should the sublimated fluid happen 
to touch one of these, (and they are inseperable) 
the heart of the unfortunate patient, would cease 
to beat at once. So that the Professor is not only 
required to possess the power of introducing this 
fluid into the body of another, but he must guide 
and direct it along the nerves of those organs 
alone which regulate our locomotion, for both 
nerves come off from the spine. The columns 
which give off the nerves of the two systems, 
pass down the spine together. 
But it may be pretended when thus cornered 
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that it is not the nervous system through which 
the mesmeric fluid is transmitted. Here we have 
them on the hip also, because, besides their own 
confessions to the point, we may all see for our- 
selves that the mesmeric sleep at least simulates 
natural sleep in this—that the organs of volition 
cease to move while the heart and arteries con- 
tinue to perform their functions. So if it does not 
affect the same nerves as those with natural sleep, 
it is so wonderfully like it, that only a mesmeric 
philosopher can tel] the differerce. It is well 
known that the kindred fluids (with the pretend- 
ed new one) all operate through the nervous sys- 
tem, indeed there is no other medium through 
which it can be transmitted! Should they re- 
treat however to the blood-vessels, we will under- 
take to shew that this position is even more absurd 
than the preceding. 


‘But you pronounce animal megnetism untrue, be- 
cause it professes to make persons see with their eyes 
shut. Yet do not in trath individuals often see with 
their eyes shut, without the aid of magnetism? Can 
you doubt that there are somnambulists, persons who in 
that condition have often performed the duties of their 
waking hours, and have sometimes traversed in safety 
the most perilous heights, onthe roofs of houses mak- 
ing their way withthe utmost caution. Asleep, they 
see—and yet, to you, this is not incomprehensible, be- 
cause it has often occurred. But when the same phe- 
nomena is exhibited in the magnetic condition, it is de- 
nounced as false, and at war with religion. Numberless 
are the tales of sleep-walking, well authenticated, as 
wonderful as that related of Lady Macbeth by Shaks- 
peare, who thoroughly understood our nature when he 
says ‘I have seen her rise from her bed, throw ler night 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold 
it, write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again re- 
tire to bed—yet all this while in a most profound sleep.’ 

“ Believing these things, it does not exhibit a laudable 
inquiry after knowledge to denounce without investiga- 
tion similar phenomena under other circumstances,” 


This is a very ingenious (but not ingenuous) 
piece of special pleading in our old friend. The 
whole mystery of the sleep-walker here paraded 
is at once dissolyed when his eyesare opened, 
which we at once proceed to do by the simple as- 
sertion that sleep-walkers—walk with their eyes 
open and see with their natural eyes and read with 
their natural eyes—asleep though the other organs 
of yolitign may be. We have seen it with our 
waking eyes. Again— 


“With regard to the nervous system, on which Mes- 
merism soem ayy 4 acts, little is known, and that little of 
recent date—yet, how necessary to us in every relation 
and action of our lives, is manifest to all. And even in 
pur natural state, how nice is our perception by means 
ofthe nerves alone, has been exemplified in cases of the 
blind, who, by the touch, have been able to discriminate 
amid the various primitive colors, and with so much 

recision, as to trace with small beads, the most delicate 

owers, or with them, weave more complicated figures. 
Can we not, without the use of our eyes, tell through the 
medipm of the nerves, by the touch, whether an abject 
be round orsquare? Here we obtaina knowledge of an 
object, in onr natural condition, by means of the nerves 
alone—then why jimit the power of perception by them ? 
why deny, without examination, that there is a state of 
our being, the mesmeric, in which sensation and percep- 
tion is transmitted by them alone, rising in degree, as 
much above those ordinarily presented, as the most 
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sensitively nervous person differs from the most dall and 
phlegmatic. And here, I would remark, in illustration 
of this hgh degree of perception, that I have repeatedly 
seen a mesmerised person tell, within less than a minute, 
the time by my watch, which is a doubled case hunting 
watch, he being blindfolded at the time, and arriving at 
a knowledge of it by feeling the outside; and by the 
same means, at the same time, he has pomted out the | 
difference in time, between it and other watches which 
have been presented ‘to him. But lest you should re- 
gard this as too wonderful, I must tell you, that persons 
inthe mesmeric condition Lave been able to detect by 
the touch, the slighest impurity in precious stones, and 
that this knowledge has, by men of science, been turned 
toaccount. But, while denouncing Mesmerism because 
you cannot comprehend it, did it never occur to you that 
dreaming was fully as mysterious? Can you tell us 
how it is, that dreaming, we sometimes travel long 
distances, see distinctly objects we have never before 
seen, cover ourselves with glory in some stirring action, 
or win the affections of some fair maiden, and awake to 
the sad reality that we have only been soundly sleeping 


in our own bed.” 

Here our readers will perceive, the nervous 
system is distinctly acknowledged as the medium 
of communication. As to the perception of colors 
by those who have been born blind, by the touch, 
it is all news to us. Itis recorded that one of 
these unfortunate individuals upon being asked 
what the color of red was like, according to his 
idea? answered that it was like the sound of a 
drum. This answer, we confess, carried with it 
some of the usual associations of the color, and 
was just about as near the mark as many of his 
mesmerically blind compeers. ; 


The philosophy of dreams is so fully explained 
by various writers within the reach of every one in 
our day (Harpers Library we believe, contains a 
volume on the subject) that we will not consume 
many valuable pages and our time in descanting 
uponit. About the experiments upon the author’s 
watch, we have only a word to say and that is, we 
belive in his own sinccrity, but we must have ocular 
demonstration upon our own watch for our part. 
If one of the mesmerised will come to Savannah 
and read a page of our manuscript with the back 
of his head or the ends of his fingers, we will give 
it up forthwith, and what is more, the Editor and 
his devils will no doubt become disciples. 


We have an old clock on the steeple of the Ex- 
change, which will put all his mesmerism to the 
severest test, to tell the true time of day by it, and 
then the comparative time of others. 


‘‘ But persons ia the magnectic state see through solid 
substances!—this passes belief. Yet do we not all, in 
a natural state, by means of a fluid called light, see 
throngh glass which is solid? Then why deny, that in 
a different condition, some other fluid nay be the means 
of transmitting to us our perceptions of objects, and that 
this may pass through other solid substances than glass? 
Have we not other fluids—heat, electricity, and mineral 
magnetism—pervading allthings? These exist; then 
reasoning from analogy, is it philosophical to deny, 
without investigation, that there may bea fluid more 
subtle than either mentioned, the magnetic, permeating 
all objects with the rapidity of thought, and bringing 
information at the mere impulse of the will or spirit? 
Would not this be clearly a rise in man’s existence ? 
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And it is, with certain limitations, what the friends of 
Mesmerism claim for it—and if ever in this life, the 
mystery of the grave be unfolded to us, and we be per- 
mitted to fathom its dark secrets, it will be through 
Mesmerism—the connecting link between mind and 
matter. By means of it, we see the body before us, in 
allthe composure of death, undisturbed by the most 
terrific noise, and insensible to the greatest injury, while 
at the same time, the mind posses all its vigor—reasons, 
if you desire it, will pass to any distance, and is almost 
as obedient to its Mesmeriser as the impulses of his own. 
There is the tenement before you, while the mind or soul 
is asit were disembodied. If this be the case, even in a 
slumber deeper than natural, can you doubt that such 


will be the case after death? Does this conflict with 
the scriptures ? 

‘‘ But the opponents of Mesmerism ask, why if it has 
always existed, has it not long ago taken rank with the 
sciences? We answer, because it has to contend 
against ignorance and prejudice, neither of which will 
take the trouble to examine it. And a more full answer 
will be given its opponents, when they tell, why, since 
electricity pervaded the heavens from the creation of the 
world, it was reserved for Franklin to drag it from the 
clouds and confine it at his feet? Orwhy, since blood 
entered into the comp9sition of man from the days of 
Adam, it was reserved for Harvey, in 1628, nearly six 
thousand years afterwards, to discover its circulation ? 


We all see by means of a fluid called light, 
through glass, which is sollid!!!! Well, if any 
thing were wanting to shew the helpless delusion 
of those labouring under this new hallucination, 
here it is. 

Why cannot a man as well see through a mill- 
stone as a pane of glass? We will answer this 
quere yankee fashion. Why don’t our deluded 
mesmeric friend take the panes of glass out of his 
windows and insert lead or iron in their stead, or 
why have windows at all? and why dont he take 
the glasses out of his spectacles and insert leather 
in their stead? Seriously, a man cannot as well 
see through one solid substance, as another, sim- 
ply because one is transparent and the other is 
opaque. Toassert that he can is to run right in the 
teeth of all the known laws of optics, as well as 
to confound all the received opinions ofthe philos- 
ophy of our animal systems. The eye was con- 
structed tosee with and the ear to hear with, and 
they are exceedingly delicate and complicated 
structures. 

If this new power be really conceded to the 
mesmerists, it at once reverses all the known laws 
of nature, because it places the disembodied spirit 
ofa human being, not only above those secondary 
causes, through which alone he has hitherto groped 
his way, but it places other spirits at his will and 
disposal. It assumes for its professors the omni- 
present and omniscient attributes of the Deity, 
but we forbear on these grave matters until we 
have finished our extracts. 


Again—another thing deemed by many as conclusive 
of the absurdity of Mesmerism is, that the committee 
appointed by the French Academy of science, in the year 


| 1734, of which Franklin was a member, reported against 


it—that report is before me—it admits many of the phe- 
homena stated, but attributes them to the action of the 
re ere and not to the existence of the magnetic 
fiud. I therefore conceive, that it in fact proves noth- 
ing. And when all these objections to it fail to con- 


vince its votaries, it is overwhelmed with the charge, 
that if proved to exist, it will destroy religion. So said 
the sages of old, when Astronomy, scorning the vulgar 
idea that the earth was flat, announced to the world the 
beautiful theory of the solar system. So, but a few years 
since, said the opponents of Geology—yet Astronomy, 
Geology, and Religion all move on in harmony together, 
and so they will, when Mesmerism is added to the trio. 
And when this additional objection to Mesmerisin is 
urged, and no ridicule nor term of reproach is sufficient 
entirely to stifle it, it is condemned as impossible. Not 
so—we who advocating it are denounced as seeking to 
detract from the Almighty, humbly believe that with 
Omniscence and Omnipotance nothing is impossible, and 
wich increased adoration to that all-wise Being, whose 
unlimited power and goodness is daily developing itself, 
we reverently return our thanks. 

If the reports of the scientific, however, are to be re- 
lied on, I ask to make an extract from the report on 
magnetic experiments, made by a committee of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris, and read June, 
1831. It is the concluding sentence : 

“They (the committee) think they have communica- 
ted in hose report facts of sufficient importance to en- 
courage investigations into the subject of animal magne- 
tism, as a very curious branch of psychology and natu- 
ral history.” 

Your extract asserts that animal magnetism sets at 
defiance revelation, science, virtue, and every bond of 
civilized society, I deny that it does either—but assert 
that it is the converse of all here charged against it ; and 
further, that it tends to improve our moral condition.— 
But in place of my opinions on this branch of the sub- 
ject, permit me to make a few extracts from a work on 
Mesmerism, by the Reverend Chauncey Hare Town- 
shend, who is complimented in one of the leading peri- 
odicals of the country, as a gentleman standing high in 
the world of letters, and of learned lore, and also as a 
distinguished member of the English church; and with 
pleasure I add, he has published the most philosophical 
work of the day :— 

Townshend speaking of its moral effects says: 

“ That the state of mesmeric sleepwaking is a rise in 
man’s nature, no one who has been conversant with it 
can doubt. 

Separated from the usual action of the senses, the 
mind appears to gain juster notions, to have quite a new 
sense of spiritual things, and to be lifted nearer to the 
fountain of all good and alltruth. The great indication 
of this elevated state of feeling is a horror of falsehood, 
which I have found common to all sleepwakers. Sin- 
cerity is their especial characteristic ; they cannot feign 
or flatter; they seem to be taken out of common life, 
with all its heartless forms and plausible conventions.” 

Of its connection with religion, he thus speaks: 
** With faith, then, with Christian faith, I would asso- 
ciate mesmerism ; and with that which so largely prom- 
ises another existence it can easily be allied. 

As regards our future state (a question that concerns 
every mortal being,) there is the greatest reason to be- 
lheve that mesmerism is a boon granted by God to con- 
firm our faith and to cheer us on our way.” 


With regard tothe report of the Academy, it 
speaks for itself and we have nothing to say 
about it. The Rev. Mr. Townshend's work we 
have perused carefully and are prepared to con- 
cede to him as well as our friend all sinceri- 
ty, but his delusions are entitled to no more 
weight than F——s’ we therefore conclude the ex- 
tracts and then claim to sum up the argument, 
and in doing soto gather up many points which 
we have necessarily left untonched or hurried over 
so as to give our friend a fair hearing. 


« With these extracts from Townshend, I close this 


hurried article, regretting that I have not time to pursue 


it farther; regretting, also, Mr. Editor, that the subject 
isto find no fayor in your eyes, for there is nothing 
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antiquarian in it. It savors rather of the belief that 
“ coming events cast their shadows before,” and would 
souner seek to unvail the future than try to lift the cur- 


tains ofthe past.” \ 
“You ask, Mr. Editor, ‘Why does Mesmerism confine 


itself to the eye? Why not enable its disciples to smell 
with their noses shut, to hear with their ears shut, and 
to feel without the trouble of actual contact 2? Why not 
‘0 the whole pig, tail, snout, and bristles inclusive ?’ 
For thus elegantly are you pleased to phrase your 
opinions. i , a 
‘‘ Now I do not wish to disturb your equananimity, 
but Mesmerism does all those things which you wonder 
jt does not profess to do; and if you will drop me a line 
through the post office, naming an hour when you are at 
leasure, I will undertake to make the veritable editor of 
the Statesman see with his eyes shut, smell with his 
nese shut, and hear with his ears shut, and feel without 
being touched. He shall moreover, taste what I eat or 
drink, smell what I smell, and experience pain if I am 
pinched—he not being touched at all. And in proof of 
my earnestness, a few hundred dollars may be the forfeit, 
if he pleases, to be awarded to him if | fail, or to me if I 
succeed; and [ should be pleased if Dr. Caruthers would 


also attend. 

In thus speaking of this subject, I confess that I know 
but little Rout it. The power is possessed by every 
body, in a greater or less degree. Phere is no secret in 
it, and he who has once seen an experiment.is as well 
acquainted with the mode of its exercise as he who often 

ractises it. IL have witnessed many facts, and would 
ike to enlist in their examination persons of enquiring 
minds. I merely point outa mine as yet unexplored, 
which I think will contribute largely toscience by being 
worked; and so far from regarding the sciences as hav- 
ing at this time reached any thing like the ultimatum of 
rfection in any single branch, I believe that the wildest 
imagination can fix no limit to discoveries yet to be 


made. F. 


It will be perceived by our readers that it is dis- 
tinctly claimed for mesmerism that those under 
the influence of the subtle fluid, see with their 
eyes shut—hear with their ears closed—smell with 
the nose stopped, and feel without the sense of 
touch. In short, that the mind or soul disembodi- 
ed performs all the functions of soul and body to- 
gether when united. Or we would state the claims 
of the new science thus.—It enables one under 
the mighty influence of its power to assume near- 
ly all the attributes of the Deity, at all events to 
anticipate the time of shaking off this mortal coil 
and stand free in the wide universe and perform 
all the wonders of seeing and knowing whatever 
a free and happy spirit may see and know. What 
is all this but claiming to emancipate our race at 
once from the weight of the primeval curse which 
was denounced against Adam. It at least claims 
to give him a temporary reprieve from the prison 
house and usher him at once into the free range of 
the universe of mind as well as matter. 

Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is represent- 
ed to us as having been the first great victor 
over death at the commencement of our era, but if 
mesmerism be true, his victory loses half its value 
(the impiousness of the thought is not ours) be- 
cause here is a human science which professes to 
place even a common mortal beyond the portals of 
the grave, and reveal all the secrets of that dark 
prison house. The great curse of our race, too‘ 
dwindles into insignificance, if, after all, we are 
permitted to lift the veil and glance into futurity. 
All true philosophers will admit that it was one of 
the wisest decrees any where visible concerning 
our creation and position, that we were and are 
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not permitted to look into futurity. With what 
untold blessings it is pregnant any one may con. 
vince himself by looking back over half a dozen 
years of his life and meditating over the woes and 
sufferings of that period, and then supposing what 
would have been his feelings could he have fore- 
seen these approaching sorrows! Yet these new 
science mongers rudely tear away the veil and then 
deny that their theory interferes at all with our re. 
ligious belief? but it their doctrines be true, they 
perform miraclesevery day fully as wonderful as 
many of those by which our religion was establish. 
ed. Our holy religione teaches certain duties, 
among which simplicity and humility are pre-em- 
inent, and yet the mesmerists would have us be- 
lieve that these are entirely consistent with those 
diabolical enchantments by which mere mortals 
are not only made to soar above this mortal scene, 
but to penetrate the secrets which have been hith. 
erto supposed to belong only to our Creator him. 
self, or, at a]l events, to some of his higher orders of 
creation. The builders of Babel were confounded 
for a presumption not half so impious as this, be- 
cause their presumption only extended to a silly 
sort of national and architectural vanity. Here, 
however, these new aspirants after heaven before 
their time, at once dase the thick bosses of Jeho. 
vah’s bucklez, and impiously rush unbidden into 
those dominions of His eternal kingdom, at the 
portals of which he has visibly written—Tuvs Far 
SHALT THOU GO AND NO FARTHER. 

lt was a peculiar favor granted to the chosen 
leader of the hosts of Israel to mount even an 
earthly elevation and behold from afar the promis- 
ed land, but what was that compared to a feat of 
Clairvoyance during which the entranced person 
pretends to ascend mountains, cross valleys—leap 
ravines—surmount precipices, traverse whole 
countries, penetrate wall after wall, and at last 
enter the very sanctuary of ones domicil and 
reveal family secrets which the owner himself 
was not before aware of. The fabulous founda- 
tions of the Heathen mythology never pretended 
to a fetch like this. Their pretentions were com- 
mon sense itself compared to those of mesmerism. 

Once more.—All denomiuations of Christians 
believe that the principal agency at work in con- 
verting the world from sin, is one of the persons 
of the adorable trinity denominated the Holy Spr 
rit. Now we put it to the consciences as well as 
the understandings of those who profess that there 
is no conflict between the doctrines of the Christian 
religion and mesmerism to say, whether this new 
claim to inspiration is not a daring and blasphe- 
mous usurpation of that field of holy operations 
reserved exclusively tothe Deity himself. We 
freely acquit our antagonist of any wilful sino! 
this kind, because he (like many others) has no! 
meditated upon the scope and bearings of his new 
science. We confess moreover that we ourselves 
have approached this branch of the subject, witl 
great reluctance, but the impiety of the delusion 
was to us so glaring that our duty would have bee? 
but half performed had we not glanced at it. 

Finally, did time and space permit, we humbly 
think that we could shew that mesmerism, not 0 
ly strikes at the foundations of our religious belie! 
but if genenerally adopted, would revolutioniz 
all our social and conventional establishments als 
But we have occupied the time of the readers 
the Magnolia sufficiently for one setting, and Ww 
trust for the last time. We can assure them at #! 


events that we will not willingly enter the arem 


again. 
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CASTLE DISMAL; 


OR, 


THE BACHELOR'S CHRISTMAS. 


A NOUVELLETTE. 


BY G. B. SINGLETON, ESQ. OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CAAPTER IV. 


I GRoPED my way, with some difficulty, to 
the house and to my chamber. Half frozen, I got 
to bed with all possible despatch, and by the pro- 
visionary caution of nature, who comes opportune- 
ly to the relief of her subjects and suffers none of 
them tobe taxed beyond their proper means of 
physical endurance, I soon fell into a soft and ob- 
livious slumber. I had no dreams and no farther 
disturbance that night. I woke late, but woke re- 
freshed and strong. My features, asl surveyed 
them in the glass when I rose, were sufficiently 
fresh and vigorous. They told no tales, and I 
of my fair hostess, and the disparagement of her 
was resolved that, as yet, my tongue should be 
justas prudent. To the evident disappointment 
legendary chamber, I had seemed to defy the 
ghosts and to maintain my ground with a degree 
of indifference which confounded her, and gavea 
serious wound to that credulity which had been 
a living principle in her faith before. To the far- 
ther credit of my manhood J felt none of the ab- 
stractions,—or but litthk—which had worried me 
so greatly after my first night. I could now give 
myself up to the gay circle,—chat and laugh with 
the noisiest; and perform all the duties of one of 
those demi-gallants, who, on the verge of Bache- 
lorism, are yet, by the grace of Dames, permitted 
to feel that they are not altogether without the 
pale of that antagonistic state, civil and moral, 
which is supposed to be tolerated every where 
except in the Heaven of Islamism. I could now 
better perceive and do justice to the charins of the 
fair Miss Singleton ; and, in so doing, 1 evidently 
put myself rectus in curia, at least in the estima- 
tion of Mrs. Ashley. But of this hereafter. Eli- 
zabeth Singleton was certainly a very fine woman. 

Several reasons might be assigned for the im- 
provement, in this respect, which my mind had 
undergone between the present and the preceding 
day. I found myself, amusingly enough, looking 
after these reasuns. I was more reconciled to the 
appearance of the ghosts. That was something. 
My curiosity was excited ; partially gratified, and, 


in its gratification, stimulated anew to greater ea- 
gerness. Curiosity, it is well known, will over- 


come timidity even in the most effeminate and 
timid organization. But, perhaps, the best reason 


for my greater confidence and ease, and the free- 
dom from annoyance which I felt this day, arose 
from my greater satisfaction with myself. I had 
plucked up courage to face and to pursue the 
ghosts—and that was every thing. Perhaps, too, 
I now ceased to feel anxiety for the sequel of a 
story the continuation of which seemed to be 
promised me by the recurrence of the visionary 
forms, the farther progress of the event, and the 
re-appearance of another party on the stage of ac- 
tion. 

We passed the day very pleasantly. I was real- 
ly in excellent spirits, and—but my gallantries do 
not constitute alegitimate part of this narrative. 
It would certainly be going very much out of my 
way were I to relate how I commenced my woo- 
ing—how excruciating I became in my attentions 
to Miss Singleton, and how, ‘in the course of hu- 
man events,” and in consequence of another dec- 
Jaration as explicit as that of our independence, 
Benedict became a married man. These things, 
are they not already written in the chronicles of 
Hymen? Revenons a nos moutons. 

Amidst all my gallantries and humors that day, 
I yet contrived to steal out alone, for an hour, and’ 
trace my night’s route, in the more perfect day 
light, among the gloomy intricacies of the myste- 
rious grove. Some curious contradictions now 


seemed to occur to me in the scrutiny which: 


followed. I found, so I fancied, the very tree be- 
hind which I had stood. But its size seemed more 
vast and capacious. Starting from this spot, I 
next sought that where I had seen the elderly man, 
while he shrunk beneath the pressure of that 
calamity, the character of which I had learned so 
definitely to conjecture from the vague, wild, but 
closely associated circumstances waich | have 
described. This I found also, at least I satisfied 
myself that I could not be far from it, on account 
of the close similitude of its aspect in the daylight 
to that which it had worn by night. The very 
doubt which prevented entire conviction in my 
mind, arose from the apparent increase of the 
distance between us. While I had fancied him to 
be not more than twenty yards from me, the point 
at which I now determined his then locality, was 
nearly two hundred yards from my own; and 
my further examination of the place where I 
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fancied the two lovers to have been, and which I 

now seemed to hit upon with equal certainty, was 

very nearly twice as far as I had fancied it during 

the night scene. These discrepancies worried me 

a little, but allowances were to be made in behalf 
of one judging intervals of earth and forest by night; 

and then, 1 was not unwilling to recognize the in- 

fluence of that phantasmagoria of light, shadow 

and image, which clearly compassed the entire 

scene with a charm as fixed and unquestionable 

as that which envelops the boundary contained 

within the witches circle. All things in the en* 

chanted ring are deceptive tothe uninitiated. The 

frightful hag, wears, in the sight of Faustus, the 

image of the one sweet object, the only Margaret 

that his eyes have ever seen; and the frog which 

is for ever leaping from her mouth—the correspon- 

ding image of that loathsomeness with which the 

fantastic pneumatology of the Germans still cou- 
ples the delusion, as if for its exposure and con- 
viction, 1s never once beheld by the deluded victim, 
I naturally concluded myself to be somewhat under 
the demoniac influence. If these visions of the 
past were intended for my sight—if they were 
meant to indicate what had taken place in by gone 
periods—then was it but a proportionate effort of 
Providence,in resuscitating the dry bones of perish- 
ed humanity, to resuscitate, also, those aspects of 
the ancient wood, as they were in the hours which 
beheld those deeds, the shadowy outlines of which 
were now re-enacted to my sight. It wasno hard 
matter to persuade myself that the same power 
which reclothes the dead with all the external 
forms of life and action, could prepare my per- 
ceptive faculties, so as to enable them to take ina 
corresponding range of vision, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be beyond the 
power of sight. But, in truth, I did not reason 
much on these matters, or at the time. My faith 
had made large strides long in advance of my reason. 
I found it more easy to believe than to discuss, 
though | still continued to examine. I found my 
way, as I have already stated, to the spot where I 
had seen the tender interview between the young 
people, whom I naturally conjectured to be lovers. 
The grouping of the trees around, with one ex- 
ception, was precisely such as I had seen it the 
night before. There was the massive grape vine, 
with a crooked shaft rising from the earth, and 
stretching away for twenty fect, with a girth much 
thicker than my thigh,until it grasped and strangled 
in its grasp,a sturdy sycamore, which had perished 
in its folds, and was actually and only sustained 
from falling by the embrace which had destroyed 
it. From this, it spread forth other arms only less 
large than the parent shoot, which grappled with 
other trees in turn, bound them together like so 
many sturdy outlaws chained for exhibition in the 
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market place, and running riot with its thousand 

tendrils, sent forth on every side in air, as com- 

pletely embowered the spot as if the great mother 

artificer had intended the place as a secure and 

sacred home for our retreat. There was one mighty 

water oak, which seemed to be acongeries of trees 

growing together from the earth, and by actual 

contact becoming welded in the progress of the 

seasons, which stood over the spot, and which I 

remembered to have seen the night before. This 

was the only tree that seemed to have escaped the 

injurious effects of the ambitious vine. A few of 
its smaller shoots had clambered up its sides, and 

taken hold upon some of its outstretched arms, 
but these did not seem very tanacious of their 
grasp, and it is probable that the expanding arms 
of the tree, at each gushing upward of the sap in 

spring, would cast them off with an ease which 
would prove the oak to be, as it appeared, uncon- 
scious of its burden. But there was one massive 
tree wanting to the scene—that decayed one, up- 
on which the vine first clambered, as [ had seen it 
the night before, and which then directly overhung 
the bower of the loving couple, was no longer 
there. The spot where it stood was vacant. A 
little hillock showed whence the shaft arose ; and 
stretching along the open tract before it, just where 
the shattered bower must have stood,—lay a gi- 
gantic bulk—the decaying shaft of a mighty tree— 
one of the largest of the grove,—which had pro- 
bably been prostrated fully fifty years. Its fall 
evidently carried with it the vine, which trailed 
upon the earth beside it, nearly as far as its remains 
extended, before it was enabled to recover itself 
and raising its head to grasp with an embrace equal- 
ly fatal the sycamore to which I now beheld it cling- 
ing. My examination of the wood was not much 
prolonged. Beyond what 1 had seen, there was 
nothing farther to interest my mind or excite my 
suspicions; and after a long musing reverie of all 
the circumstances, amid tne scene where some of 
them had taken place,—a reverie which left all 
things in my thoughts as vague and full of confu- 
sion as before—I returned to the house, prepared 
to believe, that farther revelations were in store for 
me, which would carry out, to their fitting conclu- 
sions, the strange narrative which they had so 
wonderfully begun. 





I felt the approaches of the third night with 
greater anxiety, though with far less apprehension, 
than before ; and the expression of an early inten- 
tion to retire, led to the playful remark of my 
friend, that the haunted chamber seemed to lave 
a very different effect upon me from that which it 
possessed over all others. 

‘¢ Hitherto, those who slept in it, seemed mon- 
strous unwilling to get to bed. They kept me up 
here, to the discomfiture of Bess, nearly half the 
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night, so that it was with something of a selfish 
feeling that she resolved to close it up altogether. 
You, on the contrary, seem to love the ghosts. A 
taste of them is not enough. I shall have to put 
you in another chamber, else it will be next to im- 
possible to get you to face flesh and blood again.” 

] took occasion, in answering my friend’s badi- 
nage, to profess my great delight with the cham- 
ber. ‘It was so very snug, so quiet,—the very 
sort of antique apartment which should please a 
veteran bachelor like myself.” 

Mrs. Ashley looked at me with an arch smile, 
as she caught my glance, while I spoke, fixed up- 
on Miss Singleton. The eyes of the latter were 
busy with a book of prints; and those of Mrs. A. 
and myself enjoyed impunity all the while. 

“ Bachelor, indeed!” she said with a sneering 
smile, “1 wonder that with so much taste, you 
should have so little sensibility. A man should 
learn to love, and get himself a wife, if it be only 
to escape the imputation of selfishness.” 

“ Perhaps, it would be far wiser to endure the 
inputation, while he enjoys the security that 
selfishness affords.” 

Security indeed!’ replied the playful lady, 
“ho, we know that that sort of talk imposes upon 
nobody now-a-days. The time is gone by when 
ladies’ tongues and tempers were objects of terror, 
and the affectation of it looks particularly an- 
cient.” 

‘Tam an ancient, Mrs. Ashley—-you forget—l 
belong to the old school religiously.”’ 

‘Then you never get beyond A. B.C. of the 
heart while in it, and I recommend you to another 
teacher.’ 

Here she gave a significant glance at the un- 
conscious lady beside her. I looked my despair, 
but a significant shake of the head on the part of 
my fair opponent, gave me to understand that she 
thought that an affectation also; and, calling for 
whist, she summoned me to be her'partner, adding 
something about partnership for life, and ‘long 
suits,’ and ‘ hearts’ and ‘ diamonds,’ which, though 
ordinary technical phrases at cards, were made by 
her to apply somewhat more directly than before, 
to the subject which she had been teaching me. 
A grave look from her husband, first at her, and 
then to Miss Singleton, warned her that she might 
be carrying the joke too far, and, fortunately, per- 
haps for both of us, silenced her batteries for the 
rest of the evening. The hour spent in this way 
was a very pleasant one. The match was pretty 
equal—the conversation, neither over fervent nor 
yet formal, brought out all the parties, according 
to their several resources, in considerable strength; 
and one or two incidental references to literature 
and the fine arts, which were adroitly suggested by 
Frank, had the effect of drawing from Miss Single- 
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ton some very sound and sensible remarks on these 
topics, very easily andelegantly expressed. There 
was a quiet grace about this young lady that par- 
tic: larly interested me, and somehow when I re- 
tired for the night, I caught myself speculating 
quite as much upon her mind and manners as upon 
the probable reappearance of the ghosts. With 
my thoughts equally divided between these sub- 
jects—strangely antagonistic it must be confessed-- 
the living and the dead—I delivered myself with 
perfect resignation into the custody of that uni- 
versal gaoler, sleep ! 





The recurrence of my vision was monotonously 
same. | was awakened under very similar circum- 
stances as upon the preceding night, felt the same 
cold, and behaved in very much the same manner. 
At first I felt, overcome and incapable, physically, 
I mean, for, strange to say, at the very moment 
when my muscles were least willing in the per- 
formance of their required duties, my thoughts 
were as collected, and my purpose as clear and 
rational as I had ever found them throughout the 
most ordinary noon-day occurrences. The man, 
alone, was in my chamber when | first awakened 
to the consciousness of objects. His person was 
more distinct to my sight than ever. I could now 
discern his features, and their precise expression, 
with tolerable clearness. I could see that ho was 
terribly agitated. His limbs seemed to tremble 
beneath his weight. His features were convulsed. 
I beheld him kneel at a little distance from the 
foot of the bed. He was evidently striving at 
prayer. His hands were clasped, his eyes were 
uplifted to heaven, but there was no peace, no 
hope, no resignation in their glance. All was 
despair and desolation, and something more. 
There was a darker passion at work within his heart 
and he could not control it. He did not preserve 
his humiliating position long. It was not the pos- 
ture for those thoughts which were working in his 
soul. He started to his feet, struck his breast, and 
I could see the big tears, slowly forming, gathering 
one by one, upon his cheeks. They were like the 
dew drops that are wrung out with the suppressed 
utterance of the thunder cloud, which denote the 
volume that burthens the atmosphere which they 
in vain struggle to relieve;—a moment after, and he 
was gone from sight, desperate and with desperate 
intent. 

I bounded in the next instant from my couch, 
and followed with no more delay than was requi- 
site to cover myself warmly against the severi- 
ties of the wintry night. A few moments sufficed 
for this, and I found myself, soon after, once more 
upon the verge of that mysterious grove which I 
again discovered to be lighted up from within, 
while all without was of that glossy, raven dark, 
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such as the faint starlight makes of the sable 
shroud with which night wraps the unsheltered 
form of earth. I saw through the long vistas be- 
tween the trees,with about the same degree of ease 
and clearness with which one surveys objects 
through the lone fretted aisles of a cathedral; the 
light eoming in through windows of painted glass. 
I had been in sufficient season to behold the man 
whom I pursued as he apparently sped toa station, 
much nearer than that he had taken on the previous 
night, to the place in which the lovers found har- 
borage. His form seemed to glide along through 
the air. Now I beheld him in one deep alcove, and 
now emerging from behind some towering sycamore 
into the shade of another. Suddenly he stopped,and 
Talso. 1 happened, unluckily,to have taken a course 
immediately in the wake of his. I had been seduced 
by his progress into directly following him, which 
I should not have done had I been less impetuous. 
I should have taken a little circuit which would 
have afforded me a better view of all parties. As 
it was, I saw not the two objects who seemed to ve 
still within the glance of the old man. He ap- 
proached them in a nearly direct line, between me 
and their mysterious bower. I was meditating, 
even then, to steal off to the right hand and regain 
my place of secrecy of the past night, when my 
purpose was arrested as I beheld the man stoop to 
the earth. He seemed to grasp something with 
both his hands—-the object I could not distinguish—— 
but his arms moved to and fro with an almost con- 
vulsive motion for a few seconds, and then I heard 
a sudden crack, like that of a limb yielding beneath 
a weight of ice. This sound was suddenly, and 
with scarce the lapse of an instant, swallowed up 
by acrash, and the fall of some tremendous body 
tothe earth. The spot on which I stood trembled 
as with an earthquake. I was frozen to the spot. 
Then. followed a groan, and with it, almost in the 
same breath, a shriek—the shriek of a woman, ex- 


_ pressed in all the voluminous energy of sudden and 


immitigable terror. While my heart was-yet palpi- 
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tating with the excitement of my situation, I 
suddenly perceived the dim outlines of the man’s 
person,—more indistinct than ever to my sight— 
as he glimpsed beside me, and disappeared in the 
direction of the house. 1 had scarcely drawn my 
breath, after his passage, when the woman ap- 
peared in sight. She was apparently taking the 
same direction, and, from her looks, evidently 
much more under the governing influence of in- 
stinet, than of will. Her face, air, action and ex- 
pression, would have furnished the most exquisite 
study for the painter. Her hands were stretched 
out upon the course she was pursuing; but her 
face was averted,and hereyes, glassy and wild, 
and almost starting from her head, were bent, 
with the keen earnestness of terror, upon the dim 
spot from which she was flying. Her lips stood 
wide apart, the very symbol of despair and hor- 
ror,—human but most unearthly. Her progress, 
as she fled, brought her close beside the spot where 
I stood. Butshe did not seem to see me. Un- 
conscious of any purpose, I involuntarily plucked 
at her garments as she passed, but I grasped noth- 
ing but the thin air. The phantom was gone 
from sight. With an impulse which now found 
my body free for action, I sprang towards the 
bower in which the mystery lay, but darkness en- 
shrouded me before I approached it, and whenI 
did, I saw nothing but a pale transparent light 
that flickered upon the ground for an instant, like 
that of a glow-worm and then went suddenly out. 

‘‘ God of Heaven!” I exclaimed, with an insup- 
pressible burst of awe,—‘‘ can that be a human 
soul !”’ 

I shuddered with the involuntarily reflection, 
and turned my steps in flight. It was with no 
little difficulty, and amidst many strange and op- 
pressive apprehensions, that I at length succeded-- 
groping amidst the weighty darkness which en- 
veloped the woods,—in making my way back to 
the mansion and finally to my chamber. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] _ 





SONG. 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


As the dew drop night lets fall 
From her starry coronal, 
Doomed to disappear by day 
*Neath the sun’s unpitying ray, 
So, before thy burning eye, 
Dearest! must I waste and die. 


Thouyhtless thou—like yonder bee 
Seeking sweets voluptuously, 
From each soft and balmy flower, 
Thoughtless thou of beauty’s power, 
Thus, thou scorn’st the skies above; 
Heaven created us to love. 
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AUTUMN. 
THE FALLING LEAF. 


Autumn! thou queen of sable brow, 

| hear the sound of thy tempests now 

Thou comest afar over land and sea, 

With thy dusky cloak, and thy fiendish glee, 
With thy steps of pride, and thy voice of song, 
To the land where the sun hath been so long. 


[| saw thee céme on the whispering breeze, 

And pass like a ghost through the waving trees, 
And the sun when he saw thee, grew wan and red, 
As he hastened away to his ocean bed ; 

But thou passed on in thy queenly might, 

And howl’st in fierce joy to the dusky night. 


Thou art there where the Spring so late hath shone, 
And flowers Jaughed bright in the sun-beams’ dawn. 
Thou hast come in thy pride and might along, 

And hushed the tones of the summer-wind’s song, 
And the wilderness bends its leafy head 

When it hears the sound of thy coming tread. 


Dim over the mountain, and wood, and stream, 
Thy hand with its shadow of wrath hath been, 

And thou fluttered’st by as the leaves fell fast, 

And covered the wing of the viewless blast. 

And the sweet flowers withered beneath thy breath, 
Till thou laughed’st in joy at the work of death. 


I saw one leaf on a withered oak 

That had scaped the blast of thy humid stroke. 

But then like a ghost of the past it hung, 

Though wild through the torest thy tempest sung. 
But hark! again, how the wild winds swell, 

It quivered a moment—it fell—it fell. 


Again, again rose thy laughter loud, 

As thou danced in joy with the murky cloud, 
For thou thought’st that leaf was as like to man, 
His days a summer, his life a span, 

That must end whenever the monarch death 
Hath swept him away with his tempest breath. 


AROS. 
Darlington, South Carolina. 





SONNET. 
BY D. A. CHITTENDEN. 
To J. H. M. upon receiving a beautiful Minature from 
his pencil. 


I thank thee for this picture! it to me 
Recalls the maiden of my early love ; 
And the fresh joyousness of hours, when she 
Around my brow her wreath of wild-flow’rs wove,— 
That wreath of blooms, aias! so soon to prove 
An emblem of the future. They are dead ! 
Mine is the fate, to bear where’er I rove 
A weary heart, whence every hope has fled ! 
I’ve looked on beauty, and passed carelessly : 
I’ve heard kind voices—yet each pulse was still ; 
But while I gaze on this soft dreamy eye, 
How many tender recollections thrill 
The spirits lyre! Again hopes’ dream is bright! 


Truth sternly speaks !—Hope fades !—and yet, I thank 


thee fer the sight. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


HOME. 
When ’mid the'world’s vain, empty pomp, 
It is our mournful lot to reaam— 
How fondly cherished is the thought 
Of those dear friends we’ve left at home. 


Remembrance clings around the spot, 
Tho’ far in manhood’s age we rove, 

Where first we saw a father’s smile, 
Where first we knew a mother’s love. 


E’en tho’ a cottage thatched with straw, 
The dwelling be which gave us birth, 
And crumbling be its lonely walls, 
Yet ’tis the dearest spot on earth. ‘ 


*T was there in childhood’s pleasant hours, 
With thoughtless joy we “ hailed each morn,” 
When time presented only flowers, 
But treacherous kept back the thorne. 


A brother’s and a sister’s love 
To feel, *twas there our happy lot, 
Which yet in gentlest accents speak 
The magic words, “ Forget me not.” 


White Plains, Ga. 


—- 


EPIGRAMS. 


Tuery tell a scandalous story of Pacuvius, the 
Roman Dramatist. He had three wives, all of 
whom hanged themselves ;—a remarkable felicity 
of fortune it was said by the stoics—but not more 
remarkable than the additional circumstance that 
they all hanged themselves on the very same tree. 
Pacuvius one day lamented this fortune to his 
friend Attius, another Poet, who had never had but 
the one wife, who, it seems, had never shown the 
slightest disposition to hang herself any where, 
unless around the neck of her husband. Attius 
confounded the complaining bard by earnestly 
begging for a slip of the same tree that he might 
set it out in his own garden. The story is more 
compactly versified by our satirist. 


Pacuvius thus lamented to his friend ;— 

*¢ On the same tree my three wives made their end !— 
His wedded friend had ready sympathy— 

«‘ Ah! to my garden pray transplant that tree |” 





Here follows an excruciating piece of Spanish 
flattery :— 
TERESA’S EYES. 
Teresa’s eyes so brilliant are, and black, 
That your own fail you at the first attack! 
“ Black should they be,” a suffering victim spoke, 
‘Jf but in mourning for the hearzs they broke.” 
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W. GILMORE SIMMS. 

Ir is with sincere pleasure that we announce to 
cur readers that we have secured the services of 
Mr. Simms as co-editor of the Magnolia. His con- 
nection, as such, commences with the succeeding 
(April) number. We desire only to make the an- 
nouncement. The hearts of Southerners have of- 
thrilled responsive to the touches of his feeling 
and graphic pen, and we trust they are yet more 
frequently to be moved by the song of the poet, the 
fiction of the novelist, and the records of the his- 
torian. 

We take this occasion also to announce that we 
have on, hand the commencement of a series of 
articles from Professor Samuel Henry Dickson on 
the subject of English travelers in the United 
States. We make no doubt but that our readers 
will experience as much pleasure in hearing these 
announcements as we have had in being permitted 
to make them. 


‘“ WASHINGTON’S TOMB.” 

Tne engraving in the present number is offered 
to our readers, first, as a little memento of a scene 
dear to the hearts of Americans, and the friends 
of equal rights throughout christendom ; and, se- 
condly, because it is the first engraving by a na- 
tive residentartist of the South, ever published in 
a Southern Magazine. These two considerations 
render it, in our own eyes, particularly valuable. 
They are assured, from the distinguished reputa- 
tion of Mr. J. R. Smith as a painter, that it isa 
correct representation of the old tom). It has 
(as is no doubt known to most of our readers) un- 
dergone, within a few years,through the ambition 
of a Philadelphia artist, a very material change. 
A change, which, perhaps, speaks well for the pa- 
triotism of the artist, but in our opinion, was whol- 
ly uncalled for. 

It is needless perhaps, to add, that if our read- 
ers find pleasure in this and similar mementoes of 
scenes among us, that we shall endeavor to grat- 
ify them. Mr. Keenan the engraver, who isa 
native resident of Charleston, has promised to 
furnish others of greater finish if we desire it. 


The History of South Carolina from its first 
European discovery, to its creation into a Re- 
public; with a supplimentary chronicle of events 
to the present time, by Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
Charleston 1840. 


Tuts is an unpretending but really valuable 
work. Its object is not to supplant Hewatt and 
Ramsey, but to give in a close compass and in a 
popular form the main incidents of Carolinian 
history; untrammelled, tedious State papers or 
prosy documents. It wasa work which was much 
needed, which has been well received, and which 
cannot fail to be eminently successful. 
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The Ist chapter contains a brief narrative of the 
early English, Spanish and French voyagers, and 
prepares the way for his interesting details of Ri- 
bault colony, which begun in hope and ended in 
despair. The whole account of that adventure of 
Coligni, is one of the most thrilling in the history 
of America, and fortunately we have preserved 
in Hakluit and others the most interesting and 
satisfactory accounts of its rise, progress and ex- 
tirpation. Mr. Simms has entered upon this 
theme with peculiar ardor and given a liveliness 
and finish to the narrative beautifully attracting. 
Ina rapid manner, Mr. Simmssketches the sub- 
sequent colonization by Shaftsbury and others— 
the troubles and intestine broils of the emigrants— 
the trials—discouragements and even anarchy of 
the settlement, and he has put us in possession by 
his succinct narrative of the leading and exciting 
events which for nearly forty years agitated the 
province. About two thirds of the volume are ta- 
ken up by the revolutionary war. Carolina and 
her sons largely participated in this struggle and 
Mr. Simms has detailed the scenes, battles and 
individuals with a bold and spirited pen. It was 
a fine field for his peculiar genius, and he has 
shown how competent he was to group together 
the principle events of the Revolution and make 
them live and act again upon his spirit stirring 
pages 

Marion, Sumpter, Moultrie, Laurens, Lee and 
a host of other worthies, were noble themes for 
the poet-historian, and he might almost have fan- 
cied himself treading in the dreamy land of fic- 
tion as he called up before him those striking 
events which apparently have in them more of 
romance than reality. 


It was our original intention to have taken up 
this volume critically and given it an elaborate 
review, a variety of circumstances have compelled 
us to relinquish this design and confine our notice 
to a mere passing paragraph. 


This style of history has certainty its advanta- 
ges, for, divested of its dry details it embodies ina 
popular and condensed form what is most impor- 
tant for the general reader, and furnishes him, 
through an attractive medium, most of the facts 
and incidents of history. 


We do not think that it is altogether adapted for 
a school book, as the author designed it should be. 
Its style is too elevated—and ornate, for the pur- 
poses of the pupil as there are many words and 
sentences which it would sadly puzzle most scol.- 
ars to define and unravel. In whatever point 
however, it is viewed, it is an acquisition to the 
historical literature of the South; the conception 
was a good one, and the execution of it has been 
happy and meritorious. 
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‘“ Wuots THE Propucer?’’ An Address deliv- 
ered before the Beaufort Agricuitural Society: 
August, 1810. By Edmund Rhett. Charleston, 
1840. 


Wuo 1s THE PropuceR? or the Productive Ca- 
pacity of the different classes of society, con- 
sidered. By Edmund Rhett. Charleston, 1841. 
Here are two ingeniously argued and well pen- 

ned pamphlets on a subject,which, for all practical 

purposes, was, or should have been, settled some 
thousand yearsago. But schoolmen write on while 
man works. They build theories and systems, 
while ordinary men Build empires. They waken 
up at the end of the century, and wonder that they 
had so much time to waste upon such labors. But 
the labors had their merit, and, perhaps, their va- 
lue—mind never works entirely in vain. Mr. Ed- 
mund Rhett, the author of these two pamphlets, 
which, as we have said before, are ingenious and 
well written, did not need these performances to 
convince his neighbors of his abilities. He be- 
longs to a highly and happily gifted family ; and 
though, we believe, the youngest of its members, 
bids fair to rank with the best of his kindred. We 
are not so sure that these labors will be profitable 
to himself, though they may be, indirectly, to the 
public. They will produce thinking, as they have 
produced discussion ; and thinking is useful in its 
way. If they do not produce heart burnings and 
strife it will be well; but in small communities 
like Beaufort, and with three or four able men at 
loggerheads on political or literary topics, there 
will be ugly asperities and lurking animosities en- 
gendered, which are sore misfortunes in any com- 
munity and particularly so inasmallone. We 
venture this remark, as we have séen with pain, 
something in the tone of the newspaper discussion 
which these publications have provoked, which 
strikes us as in bad taste, if not in bad feeling. It 
does not become men of letters to turn the bower 
of the Muses into a bear garden; and we are sin- 
cerely of the opinion that there is nothing in the 
difference of faith among the writers in this con- 
troversy, which called for the slightest show of 
asperity. For that matter the subject of contro- 
versy is innocent enough. ‘Who is the Producer?’ 
and ‘ what is wealth?’ are topics, which, at this 
time of day, might be discussed by our grand mo- 
thers over their tea-cups, and without any rending 
of caps. ‘hey would dispute, doubtless, as our 
authors have done, whether the wealth was in the 
clay from which the cup was made, or in the mind 
that conceived it, or in the labor which converted it 
into such an utensil ;—whether the gold by which 
it was bought, when made, was wealth in the ore, 
or only after the smelter, the refiner and the coin- 
er, had purified, and rendered itacurrency. Com- 
mon sense, after awhile, would have reconciled all 
differences by showing that the raw material was 
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one thing and the labor was another—that they 
were neither of them of any value independently ; 
only of value when the one was made to act upon 
the other. The farther hair-splitting on the score 
of production, and of the several agents of pro- 
duction, the digger, and the shipper, the sailor and 
the manufacturer, is very well perhaps as an exer- 
cise in logic, or, if the word pleases better as 
more profound, we will say metaphysics. Lord 
Bacon dismissed the philosophy of this subject in 
avery pertsummary which, however, would be 
better understood by, and much more comprehen- 
sive to, the mind of a really working man than all 
the volumes of discussion of which it has been so 
faithful. He says, “ there are three things which 
one nation selleth to another—the commodity as 
it is yielded by nature, the manufacture, and the 
vecture or carriage: so,’’ says he, ‘ if these three 
wheels go, wealth will flow in like a spring tide.”’ 
It will be seen that he calls the substance, and the 
manufacture, and the conveyance, equally things. 
But the question among our metaphysicians seems 
to be are these wheels wealth in themselves. Ba- 
con, it appears speaks of them as the things which 
bring ‘wealth like a spring tide;’’ and if we 
were to narrow the plain import of what he says, 
by a close analysis, we should probably leave him 
without any meaning at all. 

But, in soothe, we intend not discussion our- 
selves on this much vexed question. One sug- 
gestion will suffice. Our controversialists proba- 
bly agree in every substantial particular, and only 
fall into the error, which is a very general one, of 
disagreeing upon definitions. Any attempt to 
define a subject, so comprehensive in its properties, 
by a close definition, is very apt to result in the 
omission of some one or more of its distinguishing 
elements. An opponent readily happens upon 
the omitted constituent, and just as readily makes 
it the primary or sole one. All this is very nat- 
ural, and, as naturally, produces a thousand dis: 
putes in which the parties are substantially agreed. 
It will not be construed into any disparagement of 
the gentlemen engaged in this discussion, if we 
venture the opinion that, at the end of the chap- 
ter, they will not be difficult to conceive a case 
where a little qualification of the phraseology on 
the one hand, or a little expansion of the powers 
of the defining principle on the other, will render 
the parties equally intelligible, and, in conse- 
quence, equally agreeable to one another. 

Two of these parties, in addition to Mr. Rhett,— 
but whose elaborated arguments on this subject 
have not met our eye,—are gentlemen to whose 
excellent mental powers we are happy to bear 

witness. Mr. William Elliott is a ripe scholar 
and a ready and racy writer. We remember his 
papers in the Southern Review, and should like 
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to see the talent renewed and re-exercised which 
then expressed itself so agreeably to the readers of 
that admirable journal. A friend at our elbow 
suggests in addition, that he has been a worship- 
per, with no mean industry and success, at the al- 
tars of the Muse; and speaks of an Historical 
Drama in MS. which deserves to see the light. 
He has told us more on this subject,—which we 
shall not repeat, lest we trespass upon a guarded 
privilege. The third gentleman to whom we al- 
lude, is William Wragg Smith, also of South Car- 
olina. Like Mr. Rhett, Mr. Smith is, we believe, 
avery young man. Like him, he isa gentleman 
of true and high abilities, which we should rejoice 
tovsee brought into more frequent exercise. We 
perceive that Dr. Leiber,—who generally has his 
hands full,—is likely also to become a party in 
their conflict, which, if the members continue to 
increase, will become a melee a outrance before 
the end of campaign. 

Why cannot all these gentlemen become wiser 


- for themselves and for posterity—fling this dry 


discussion to the winds—nib their pens anew, and 
write for Maga? Verily, we should rejoice, from 
the bottom of our hearts, to have them all minis- 
ering to our pages. The great interests of humanity 
are open before them—the real subjects of moral 
inquiry, are those by which the general work of 
social melioration may goon. There are a dozen 
subjects which we should like to see handled by 
Mr. Rhett, or Mr. Elliott. The Penitentiary 
system—our criminal laws—the most slavish and 
shameless system that ever disgraced humanity— 
popular education, and others of the same class,too 
numerous for mention. These are subjects of direct 
and and imperative utility, and we are sure, that, 
to either of them, these gentlemen would bring 
close research, keen analaysis and comprehensive 
judgment. The age isone of utility, and he who 
stands, shilly-shally, debating nice metaphysical 
subleties, which from their very nature, can never 
become immutable laws, nor be free from question 
and retort—without adapting his toils to the wants 
or necessities of his time and country, may acquire 
the reputation of being a very ingenious, but will 
certainly be as likely to rest under the reproach of 
being a very useless man. The natural endow- 
inents, and the acquired resources of the writers 
we have named, are too great and too valuable, to 
permit of their being left to misuse or rust. It is 
to such men that the reproach of our literary 
barrenness will properly refer. They have the 
talents, and the country requires that they should 
be put to useand interest« Butsuch controversies 
as the one in question, pursued as this has been, 
may become positively hurtful. We may acquire 
anew truth, indeed, and that is something; but 
errors will grow apace withit. There will be tares 
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among the wheat—perhaps thorns—anda plentiful 
crop of discomfiture and bitterness, which will not 
help our resources, and will seriously hurt our 
hearts. If ever there was a time for the thinking 
minds of the south to be busy, and to be busy on 
practical and immediate interests, it is now—now. 
Unanimity is necessary among them, for the day 
approaches when the south will need all her sons, 
with all of their intellects. The sooner they begin 
to work together, the greater certainty of their 
work being successful. 
oe 
BOZ IN AMERICA. 

Cuaries Dickens, who under the sobriquet of 
Boz, is known to our readers as one of the most 
popular authors of the times, is now travelling 
among us. 

He was receixed by the Bostonians with enthu- 
siasm, was honored by a great public dinner ; jour- 
neyed in triumph to Hartford, where the same 
compliment was again given him; thence to New 
York where he was received with princely magni- 
ficence and parade. 

Mr. Dickens is a young man, of elegant per- 
sonal appearance, of a rare order of talents and of 
unbounded popularity as anovelest. We are dis- 
posed to concede to him much commendation for 
his noble course, and yield him the palm of being 
the bestand most graphic writer of every day life 
which has yet appeared. But what then? Does 
this entitle him to a literary ovation; or a tri- 
umphal progress? Does this, as Washington 
Irving expresses it, make him “ the literary guest 
ofthe nation?” We think not. The American 
people have already gone too far in this matter; 
they have stepped over the bounds of prudence, 
and yielded themselve to enthusiastic impulses, 
which cannot but recoil to their folly and confu- 
sion. The country can go wild about a writer who 
has tickled their fancy and whiled away their time 
in the levities of literature ; they can get up for 
him the most gorgeous shows and fetes, just be- 
cause he is a foreigner; and yet dole out a scanty 
patronage to their own authors and make the sound 
of hard times ring in the ears of every one, but of 
their distinguished guest. We will venture to say, 
that the presence of Boz in America, has caused 
in balls, dinners, theatres, dresses and, and ex- 
penses of various kinds, a waste, for it can be 
called nothing else, of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. Had all the literary men in the 
the country combined, to draw from the pockets ot 
the people such a sum as this for any really valua- 
ble or educational purpose in four weeks, they 
would have been denounced as extortionary en- 
thusiasts, and failed in their attempt. If Mr. Dick- 
ens has the good sense we believe him to have, he 
would have felt just as much honored by a private 
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reception, and by the domestic hospitalities of our 
distinguished men, and if he has not the sense 
we credit him with, what little he has, will be 
turned by the extravagant parade made to honor 
his visit. 

Let us turn the tables and see how the case 
would bear. Washington Irving whois a far su- 
perior writer to Mr. Dickens, goes to England, 
can we suppose, with all our pride about this 
distinguished author, and with all that he has 
written and made almost clasical in old Eng- 
land, that the people would get up shows and fetes, 
scenic representations and expensive dinners, and 
parade him about from town to town, and city to 
city under the care of committees and deputations, 
with the whole newspaper press ringing his name 
and movements in every column? We should 
certainly think them fools for sodving ; we should 
suppose that instead of according appropriate 
praise to the author, they were offering fictitious 
incense to a monkey ; that they had lowered their 
own character for respect and gravity and detrac- 
ted from that of their guests, but putting him up 
in the show case of a ball room, and representing 
his productions to his face by “ tableaux vivants”’ 
and pantomimie display. We owe it to ourselves 
to be respectful to ourselves, in all our attentions 
to strangers; and we shall never beget their con- 
fidence and esteem of the really good and merito- 
rious, by squandering our compliments in un- 
meaning profusion, for already, in several instan- 
ces have we proved the truth of the scripture, by 
casting pearls before swine which have but turn- 
ed again torend us. If Mr. Dickens comes to the 
South he will receive a Southern welcome. But 
he will not receive the public evidences of our es- 
teem which have signalized his northerntour. He 
will we hope find our courtesy tempered with 
dignity, and our open hearts, guarded by open 
judgments. Ifhe comes here to show himself, 
he will altogether fail; if he comes to see our 
country and become acquainted with our people 
and institutions as they really are, he will find our 
hospitalities warm and unbounded. We have 
been led into these remarks not by any ill feelings 
to Boz, because we have none, but by a desire to 
lift up our voice feeble as it is against this excess- 
ive and nauseating adulation which is offered to 
our visiters from the old world. They receive us 
with cautiousness and distrust; we credulously 
fold them in our arms and see not our hasty error 
till we feel the sting of their envenomed darts 
rankling in our bosoms. 





MR. IRVING’S APPOINTMENT. 
Setpom has an official appointment more com- 
ported with true merit, and the wishes of the peo- 
ple than that of Washington Irving, as Minister to 
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Spain. Itis the tribute of the Union, through its 
executive organ, tothe worth and abilities of this 
first of American writers, one who has elevated 
the name of America abroad, and sustained in the 
highest degree its dignity at home. While witha 
childish curiosity, we are running wild with ev- 
ery prince and lord, and writer who condescends 
to make his triumphal progress through ouf balls 
and fetes, and parties, it is peculiarly proper that 
some substantial notice should be taken of our 
own republican nobles, who have made them- 
selves the lords of so many hearts and minds; and 
the honor to Irving comes therefore with the most 
complimentary grace at this lionizing juncture. It 
is proper also, his abilities being equal to the task, 
to send as the representative of America to Spain, 
him who has so elegantly chronicled the first 
mission of Spainto America. Itis proper to ap- 
point the Biographer of Columbus, the minister 
ofthe new world to the throne of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Long may Mr. Irving enjoy his unsoli- 
cited honors, and as in the times of Columbus, the 
caravals of Spain brought back from the new- 
found Indies the wealth and jewels so may the 
historian of those times return back upon us the 
tide of riches, not indeed of silver and gold and 
precious stones; but the ore of genius, refined 
beaten out and coined in that intellectual mint, 
which has so long poured its literary treasures 
around us. 





SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 


Have not our fair readers yet tried these beauti- 
ful Songs of their sunny land; the poetry of which, 
is by her gifted sons, and the music by her talent- 
ed votaries at the shrine of the muse of song. If 
they have not, we advise them to do so speedily. 
The Charleston publisher, Mr. Saml. Hart, Sen. 
has politely forwarded us several sheets of this 
new music to which, we take great pleasure im 
drawing the attention of the ladies. Nota fair 
daughter of the South should be without them. 
They are elegant specimens of the art, as art, pos 
sessing the double charm of poesy and exquisite 
music, blended together by the inspiriting hands 
of masters in each. We love that music which 
hand in hand with poesy thrills to the soul, that, 
which, while with sweet sounds it fills the ear, also 
reaches the heart. We love not less, the music of 
sweet sounds, because: we love more, the song 
of the poet. Let those, then, who are so favored 
as to have a dear delightful coz. who plays so 
sweetly, ora sister, ora , but it matters not, 
call for 





«“ The land of the pine, the cedar, the vine.” 


Words by W. G. Simms, Esq. Composed and 
arranged for the Spanish guitar, by F. Kinloch. 
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“ And O! let the song 
That burden prolong, 
That told of our triumph in days of our wrong ;— 
Woman's sweet strain, 
Mocking at pain, 
Cheering her warrior to combat again.” 


And then for the following air arranged for the 
Words by 8. Henry 


piano fort, by Labarre. 
Dickson, M. D. 

* I sigh for the land of the cyprus and pine.” 
“Oh! 1 love the land of the cyprus and pine, 
The laurel, the rose, and the gay wood bine, 
Where the long gray moss decks the old oak tree, 
, That sun-bright land isthe land for me.” 
Traves & Proressioxs, Nos. 149 and 150 Family 

Library. 

These are the books fora family of children, 
full of plates and full of matters deeply intercs- 
ting and usefully instructive. The design of 
these volumes, is to give a general technical 
and historical account of the various trades, 
and professions around us, illustrating each by 
a graphic plate. The Miller, the Butcher, the 
Tobacco planter, the Hatter, the Tavern Keeper, 
the Shipwright, the Auctioneer, the Physician, the 
Teacher, the Painter, the Cooper, the Gunsmith, 
and a multitude more are described and depicted. 
Few volumes can be placed in the hands of children 
with greater pleasure and advantage, for they will 
impart a knowledge of the world rarely obtained 
in any other way. 

We are indebted for these volumes to the Har- 
pers through Mr. W. Thorne Williams, who has 
them for sale, 


We have also received from them an elegantly 
published book for children, entitled ‘‘ Wealth and 
Worth, or which makes the man?”’ Itis the first 
of a series of American tales, by American authors, 
and while tne story is thrillingly interesting, takes 
a healthy moral stand, and conveys useful and 
much needed lessons. For sale at Mr. T. Purse’s. 


Partour MEtopies, comprising Music, original 
and selected, for the Piano Forte and Organ, 
with several tunes for the Harp and Guitar. 
Adapted to a series of original songs, moral and 
religious. Arranged and edited by Mrs. M. B. 
Lloyd, and Miss M. E. Bailey. 


This is another of the Harpers’ publications in 
a new line, and we think it the finest got up music 
book in America. It is embellished by an en- 
graved frontispiece, of a mother teaching a child 
music. We strongly commend it to all lovers of 
music, and it will constitute a rich acquisition to 
the family and social circle. It is for sale by Mr. 
T. Purse. 


| March, 


**On the beauties and sublimities of nature,” 
with notes, commentaries and illustrations; by 
Charles Bucke. No. 145 Harper's Family Li- 
brary. 


Beautiful and sublime theme! for who can 
speak of nature in any of her moods, without 
touching upon the beautiful—the harmonious, the 
sublime? A judicious collection therefore of 
these attractions—happily arranged and elegantly 
discussed, is “like apples of gold, in pictures of 
silver.”’ We are pleased therefore, at the appear- 
ance of this volume, for by perusing its pages, the 
mind is directed to the more prominent scenes of 
loveliness and grandeur, and its capacities of en- 
joyment are enlarged, with the enlarging field 
which opens before it. It isa noble book for the 
young ; for the family ; for all; it is not only in- 
structive, but amusing and not amusing merely 
but elevating and refining. We subjoin the cap- 
tion of a few of the chapters. ‘The Ocean; Grot- 
toes; Waterfalls and Cataracts ; Storms and Tem- 
pests; The Aurora Borealis; Fata Margana; Red 
Snow; Music of the Spheres; Language of 
Birds; the Intellectual Universe, &c. &c. 

For sale by T. Purse. 


WranGELt’s Siperian anv Porar Recions, No. 
148, of Harpers’ Family Library. 


We have presented us in this volume, a Russian 
account of an expedition to the Polar Sea, under 
Lieutenant, now Admiral Ferdinand Wrangell of 
the Russian Imperial Navy. We get the best idea 
of these or any distant regions by contemplating 
them from different points, and through the medi- 
um of different minds. Many have been the nar- 
ratives of Polar Regions given us by the English. 
We have now an opportunity to contemplate these 
dreary wastes of thick ribbed ice through another 
medium, one which cannot fail to give us both 
pleasure and satisfaction. The narrative is full of 
curious and authentic information on the manners 
and customs of the Arctic nations, as well as in- 
structive in its geography and science. It cannot 
fail of securing general attention. 

For sale by T. Purse and W. Thorne Williams. 


AN APOLOGY. 


An apology is due our readers for the disappoint- 
ment occasioned them in not having the story of 
‘¢ Mrs. Whalley and her Driver’’ concluded in the 
last or February number. The copy was on hand 
but owing to an accidental misunderstanding of 
the directions of the editor, who was absent, it was 
left out. 


Our contributors are assured that we shall do all 
in our power to give them a place in proper order. 





